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THB OATS OF OUR A6B ARS 8ETENTT YEARS. 

Psahn xe. 19. 

HOW OLD ART THOU ? GcD. xlvil. 8* 



WALK CIRCUMSPECTLY^ REDEEMING THE TIME. 



BT/S7/ 
TV , 



TO 



THE BIOSCOPE. 



Go Dial! measure of out years,^ 
Measure of earthly hopes and fears ; 
And, in Thy friendly purpose bold. 
Thy plain and artless ^ale Pinfold. 
In Thee no subtlety we see ; 
Clear is the truth that speaks in Thee ; 
Truth, such as may at once impart 
Conviction to the guileless heart. 
To each, Thy various office lend : 
Rememb'rer, Monitor, and Friend« 
Jjet past experience serve, to guide 
The present moments as they glide ; 
And point them to ihsitftUure goal. 
Where Heaven may take the passing soul. 
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VI 

Though plain and simple be Thy guise. 

Let none Thy simpleness despise ; 

But bid th^m. kno w^ if us'd aright^ 

That simpleness is match'd with might. 

For Thine the power, to redeem 

Time vanish'd as' the yanish*d dream ; 

Thine is the ble8.sed pow'r, to close 

In endless blisft a life of woes ; 

And Thine the pow^r, when Ufe's deceit 

Too far hath urged her fatal cheat, 

To snatch from. ruin on the brink, 

And tbacH' a thovohtles^ world to 

THIKK* 
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How Old art thou ?*', was a question 
addressed by a great king to an ancient 
patriarch ; and it drew forth that memorable 
judgment upon a long life, which is known 
to every one who is acquainted with his 
Bible. 

Although this question would be esteem- 
ed a very uncourtly one, in modern times^ 
for one person to i^sk another, it is neverthe- 
less one of the most momentous, for every 
individual to address frequently and seriously 
to himself; because, unless we frequently 
ask ourselves this question, so as to live under 
a continual sense of the fact which must sup- 
ply the answer, it will be hardly possible for 
us always to maiDtain that correspondence 
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^^etween our minds and our years, which the 
laws of our moral being require, and sup- 
pose ; and which depends altogether, upon 
the degree of attention ^thtbitUdlUf gay, to 
x)ur progress hi time. 

If we fairly consult our experience of 
human nature, either in ourselves or others, 
we shall presently perceive ; that although 
the progress of life is rendered, by Gad> 
ordinance, most regular and uniform, yet 
the concern which the niind takes in that 
progress, is most irregular and contradic- 
tory. For, the propensity to inquire " How 
old am IV\ which we all discover with so 
much alacrity in the outset of life, Com- 
monly slackens as life advances ; and wh^n 
it is declining towards its end, we would 
. willingly abstain from the inquiry alto- 
: gether: just as if the circumstance which 
ga,ve to life its importance, stood somewhere 
': in .;lje middle of its course ; which being 
s passe^, our interest in the progress of life 
passed also. Whereas it is most certain, 
; tfiat the xircumstance which alone gives real 
Jmpojrtaaee to life, stands always af the end" 
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of its career; so that, until we shall havd 
reached that circumstance, the question " How 
old am /?" ought to engage our concern 
more and more every year^ and not cease to 
engage it, until years and bodily existence 
hare passed away together. 

In the first ascent of life, w6 are apt to 
ask ourselves " How old am /^", with so 
much overweening eagerness, that we sel- 
dom take time for making a sound reflec- 
tion upon the answer. In the descent of 
life, we do not care to ask ourselves the 
question at all, and consequently, we have 
no answer to reflect upon. In the ascent, 
we press forward upon time ; and prema- 
turely assume the consequence and fruits 
of years. In the descent^ we hang backward 
from the current of the stream ; and would 
fain persuade ourselves, that we still retain 
the privileges, if not tbe ornaments, of youth. 
I;i both cases, the gradual and orderly pro- 
cess of our nature is violently opposed by 
die irregularity of our minds; our thoughts 
become dissociated from bur years; and 
hence arise^ so fireqdently, . those > two un- ' 
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seemly characters in human life, presumptu* 
ousyouthf and tr^Ung olcLage* 

But, the difference is great between the 
two ; for, pr^umptuous youth may, by the 
indulgence of time and the intervention of. 
reflection, correct its. failing, and terminate, 
in a venerable old age ;. whereas^ trifling and 
worldly old age has very little prospect of a. 
change from the counsels of reflection, and 
still less from the indulgence bf time* 

Nothing can be more prejudicial to our^ 
mental interest, or more derogatory to our 
moral dignity, than the discordance which 
is. thus produced between our minds and our 
years. It was thi3 that called forth that 
severe, yet not ill-founded^ sarcasm of the 
poet : 

All mankind mistake th^ir time of day. 
Though grey our heads, our thoughts and aims are 

grieen. 
Woe damagtd dodks^ whose haftd ciad bett dissent, 
Folly siBgy m, while Nslnre. pointsto fmthe* 

TkdA, B^xe]j^ is oni^ strong motivie U^ ear 
4ea;rowpBS alwayir to pre9|9rv<^ a just jpro^ . 
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pcMTtion, and balance, between the tenor of 
oar thoughts, and the number of our years. 

But another, and a far more weighty, ar* 
•gument for that practice, arises from a due 
consideration of the average quantity of 
iiuman life. 

The average measure of human life, is set 
at SEVENTY YEARS. In evidence of this 

» 

important fact, we have the testimony of 
Moses, in the ancient church of God; of 
Solon, and Hippocrates, in the ancient 
heathen world ; and it is confirmed to us, 
by the universal experience and suffrage of 
idl the succeeding generations of mankind. 

Now, it is natural for us to inquire two 
Uiings: first. Who fixed that average? se- 
condly, Why that average was fixed i 

To the first question, the answer is ob- 
vious and immediate : it was fixed by Him, 
who gave the life. 

i^gain, if we ask, Why He fixed that 
average; Why^ out of all the possible mea-^ 
«uresof time. He should have determined 
the average allowance of human life to 
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seventy ygarsy the answer is equally obvioHSt 
because He deemed It sufficimt*, 

But, sufficient is a relative quality ; relative 
to some end or purpose to which it suffices. 
What, then, was the end or purpose, iot 
which the Giver of life deemed S6t76ii(y years 
of life, more or less, to be a sufficient measure 
for man? 

To answer this question, we must ascend 
to the contemplation of those purposes of 
God in creation, which are rendered cog* 
nizable to our capacities. The design of 
God, in producing this created universe by 
His power, His wisdom, and His goodness, 
constitutes whsN; we denominate the will of 
God. In this visible part of that great work, 
the will of the Creator is accomplished by 
two different kinds o( agents, formed by Him 
for their several and distinct uses : the one, 
necessary agents ; the other, moral agents* 

Necessary agents perform the will of their 
CresLtot, necessarily, by an exercise of His 
own power operating in them; and con- 
tinuing uniform and equal, as they were at 
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•first put iuto action by Him. It is thus 
that planets revolve in their orbits; light is 
transmitted from the sun ; winds impel the 
-clouds ; rains descend to the earth ; dews 
rise into the air ; seeds unfold their plants ; 
birds, bees, and all animals, fulfil their func- 
tions, and display their various admirable 
instincta. In these, and all other cases/ 
where the agent is not a moral agent, the 
action is determined necessarily by the attri- 
Jbutes of the Creator himself; and, conse- 
quently, the action in all those agencies is 
^perfect, being the. act of the Creator; and 
is as perfect at the first, as it is at any sub- 
sequent period. . The planets moved as ex- 
actly, the rains fell as truly, the seeds pro- 
duced as completely, the birds, bees, and all 
animals, exercised their instincts as excel* 
leotly, on the first day.of their creation, as in 
this late period of the world: no previous trial, 
.no exercising or apprenticing, was requisite 
to make them execute, with certainty andpre^ * 
dnon, the purposes for which their Creator 
bad brought them into being. . 
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>ut, with respect to moral agents^ the 
oase was far otherwise ; the nature of the 
agency for which ihej were designed, was 
essentially different. Maral agents, were 
formed to accomplish the yfihjj or purpose 
•of their Creator, not by any exercise ^ His 
pamer acting in them in the way of in^pulse, 
but by their own^ae, ipotUamaus, and ^tffic' 
tianate cfhcperation in His designs. The Crea- 
tor intended, that His moral agents should 

. give effect to His wise and gracious jpur« 
poses, by the concurring action of their omn 
MiilSf acting in concert and harmony with 
'His. For that end, they were gifted by iliM 
with a separate moral will, or principle of 
free-agency, capable oi determining thek 
.own actions ; they were made acquainted 
•with the rule of His supreme will, by 
which he designed that their wills should be 
regulated and determined; they were fur- 
nished with powers of understanding and 

^ 4*^ectioH, with sentiments of hope and fear, 
to influence the determtnatipn ; and, in that 
exalted and blessed alliance, he had pre- 
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fared for tiiese agents^ the greatest perfec- 
tion of happiness to which it was possible 
their natures couM attain. 

But here was a lamentable difference be- 
tween the aptitude of the two kinds of 
agents^ for accomplishing the purposes for 
which they were respectively formed. Th0 
ftecessaiy agents, acting only by the perfect 
attributes of their Creator, necessarily and 
always accomplished His purposes, at first 
as well as at last, because there was in them 
a secure and perfect operation ; that of His 
own wilL But the moral agents, who were 
required to act immediately from themselves, 
conforming their wills to the rule prescribed 
by His will; but who, at the same time, 
were free in power to depart from that rule, 
by inclining in other directions ; contained 
within themselves a principle of insecurity^ 
which was not in the former : as every man 
must recognise in his own nature. Though 
rightly directed at their first formation,, and 
endowed with a capacity to preserve that 
right tendency, they did not possess in them^ 
selves a determined and uniform indination 

B 5 
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to the rule of the supreme will ; of which 
they were destined to be, not necessary and 
mechanical, but moral and self^determining 
agents. The consequence was, that their 
agency failed. Not casually, or of necessity, 
but by an unfaithful and criminal desertion 
of the powers by which it might have been 
fulfilled. Their mils therefore became ad« 
verse to thte supreme will, which alone 
must govern. That failure introduced disor* 
der into the creation; a result, necessarily 
offensive to the ^ Creator, because counter- 
active of his purpose: and the offending 
agent became, thenceforth, liable to all the 
possible effects of His infinite and tremen- 
dous power. 

But His infinite goo^n€55, foreknowing the 
evil, had, from the first, provided a remedy 
against it, that He might '* display His 
fnercyvpon all.". That practical evidence 
of the innate insecurity of these moral agients, 
having demonstrated their imperfection, and 
humbled their pretensions, so ** that no indi* 
vidual could boast hi/nse/f;^^ God contrived a 
dispeatation of the most stupendous and 
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t^omprehensive benignity, (that af theik 
REDEMPTION through His Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ,) (or reinstating them in their 
original condition, and restoring to them all 
the privileges which they had forfeited by 
the failure of their agency. He gave them 
a more distinct, enlarged, and authoritative 
rule for determining their wills; (first, in 
'His Law, and afterwards more particularly 
in His Gospel.) He administered to them 
an increase of powers, peculiarly adapted to 
the nature of free^mlb, (by means of the co^ 
operating succours of His Holy Spirit,) for 
enabling them to reduce their wills into a 
cotiformity with His sovereign will. He con- 
descended to reveal to them the common in- 
teresty which they shared with Him, their 
Creator, in fulfilling His ultimate scheme in 
the creation. He urged th^em above all 
things, to acquire, and -to establish in them- 
■selves, by means, of the new powers whrch 
He had supplied, an habitual disposition of 
-coBforining to His supreme and eternal 
laws ; as being indispensably necessary, for 
sendevrng sure and complete the agency which 
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will be required from them in that ultimate 
scheme: (which will consist, in the final appU- 
eation and employment of the several fnoral 
agents f after their mils, shall have once acquired 
a sufficiently fi^ed and settled bias towards his 
wilL) And He. assigned them an average 
measure of life, limited to seventy yearSi 
more or less ; as a measure of time, amply 
sufficient for acquiring that disposition of con- 
formity. 

If therefore the will, instructed by the rea- 
son, guided by the judgment, and i^dmo^ 
nished by the con^ience, acquired no such 
habitual disposition, in any sufficient degree, 
within the allotted time; it is well known to 
the omniscient Creator, that the moral agent 
would never answer the gracious purposes 
for which He had finally intended him, and 
that his remaining any longer here, was 
wholly unnecessary: he having exhausted 
and wasted the powers, assigned him for pr<^ 
secuting his moral perfection. If, on the 
other hand, the disposition was, in a eer^ 
tain degree knotvn to the Creator, established 
and confirmed, his end was answered; it 
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was needless that he should be left aqy 
longer here^ since God himself would fimth 
and compete what remained to be done, in 
another stage of existence. 

The SEVENTY YEARS of life, are therefore 
assigned to man as an allowance of time, 
sufficient for estaUishing in his will an habit, 
of conf<Nrming itself to the manifested 
WILL OF THE Creator ; which habit being 
once acquired, he will be able hereafter to 
execute, a />e]r^ec^ agency, when that great 
stage or period of the creation shall be ar» 
rived, for which he is here upon trial, and 
in training* The perfection for which he is 
designed, can only be acquired by degrees; 
and by a continuance in the same course of 
action, for a definite term of time* Exercise 
and practice, are indispensably necessary for 
creating habit; and Imbit is all that the 
Creator looks for from His moral agents, in 
this their present period of imperfection and 
preparation. By a fundamental law of this 
part of His universe, a cQutinuanee for a 
certain time in any one course or direction, 
poduces SL facility ox fixed tendency; which 
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fixed tendency is called habit: either tO" 
wards the rule of action, or in opposition to 
it. And, by the same law, habits once con- 
tracted may be overruled and subdued, by 
contrary habits resolutely superinduced 
upon them. If a conforming habit is once 
-established in a sitficient degree, the agent 
is removed ; and is *' made perfecf^^ by some 
unknown act of divine confirmation subse- 
quent to his removal. 

As, therefore, such moral agents as many 
require indispensably a preliminary state of 
exercise^ before they can become sure agents 
for God to introduce and employ in a state 
of perfect existence and society ; we plainly 
discern these ybwr things. First, that the 
first st^ie of such an agent, under a govern- 
tnent of wisdom^ must be a state of probation 
and trainings Secondly, that he must be 
placed apart from perfected agents, so long 
as he is under trial; that his imperfections 
may not communicate iheir evils to the per- 
fect parts of the creation. Thirdly, that such. 

* Heb. xii. 23» 
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a separated state must, of neoessitj^ abound 
with a great intermixture of good and evil; 
and with a very general appearance of con* 
Jiisinn, resulting from the various and con« 
flicting conduct of the various moral agents 
who are' under trial. And, lastly, that such 
a state can only be an introductory and inci" 
pient state ; conducing to another, which is 
the principal and Jinal one for which the 
agents were originally designed. Now, if 
we add to these considerations the momen- 
tous^c^, that WB OURSELVES are tuiw living 
in such an introductory and incipient state, 
conducing to a principal and perfect state ; 
that an average measure of seventy years, 
more or less, is allotted to us to qualify ourm 
selves for that state ; and that our final par* 
ticipation in it, or exclusion from it, depends, 
really and absolutely, upon the use we shall 
have made of that freliminary allotment of 
time; it will need no great sagacity to dis- 
cern the importance, above all other things, 
of applying that measure^ precarious at the 
best, to THE BSD for which it was allotted. 
We cannot^ therefore, exercii^e ourselves 
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with too much diligence and activity, in con- 
templating that average measure of time, 
•and in considering its parts and nature. 
Such a practice, will tend to keep us always 
well instructed in their true value : it will 
prevent us, on the one hand, from under- 
rating the parts with respect to the whole 
measure ; and on the other, from over-rating 
that whole measure, with respect to the infi- 
nite measure of existence which is to suc- 
<seed. For, since sevekty year$, though 
amply mfficient for the end designed, sup- 
plies nothing for intentional and deliberate 
waste, we must economize, and wisely hus- 
band, the particles of time which compose 
them. We must discreetly watch over those 
•smaller parts of life ; not as being of import- 
ance in themselves, but because they con- 
stitute the whole of the term, assigned us for 
fixing the quality of the life which shall 
follow. Again, since those seventy years 
conduct us immediately into another stage of 
existence, which has no change or termina- 
tion ; we must be careful not to attach to 
the former, an opinion of importance which 
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belongs only to the latter. For^ ** the oldest 
^' men,'* says the experience of the late 
Archdeacon Paley, ** when they look back 
^ on their past life, see it in a very narrow 
5' compass. It appears no more than a 
** small interval cut out of eternal duration, 
^* both before and afier it : when compared 
.^' with that daratioQ, as nothing *.** 

We are not however to imagine, that 
seventy years is a quantity of time neces- 
sarily requisite, for a moral agent to acquire 
>a Kcore tendency towards his perfection, 
supposing the inclination of his will to be 
i>riglnaUy, and always, right and stire ; for 
thea a shorter period might have sufficed : 
but it is a measure, largely and liberally al- 
lotted by God to the moral agent Ma»,- with 
'allowance fpr muoh delay and aberration, 
provided the tendency of bis will be at 
length, decidedly and steadily^ determined 
^toimrds the rule of his peifeciion. 

This being the case, it becomes our 
faighest and most manifest interest, to 
know and to obs^ve well, our actml^^on 

* Sennon zxxi. p. 463. 
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within the average measure of life; to con* 
template the true relation, which our actual 
statioo bears to the averaged end; to ioi* 
press our miuds with a profound conviction^ 
of the uncertaifity of our ever reaching that 
end ; and, to ascertain the degree of habit 
which we have already acquired, of con« 
forming our wills to the Governing Will : 
which is the sole end for which we are placed 
in this part of the universe, and indeed, the 
only reason why we were created at all. 

Awakened to such a contemplation as 
this, the mind at once views timb undar 
all its relations ; by the united action of its 
ruction, its memory, and its forethought. By 
these it dwells, upon the consideration of 
,time present, time past, and time future* It 
sees them in all their bearings ; it compares 
the present with the past, and applies the 
rule of the comparison to the future; and it 
at length becomes practically sensible, of 
the extreme value of those fleeting particles 
.which we constantly denominate now, and 
which p^ss away continually, like the sands 
in the hour-glass, until all are exhausted. 



These are^ doubtless,, great and awful 
truths; and themiody once brought to re- 
cognise them/ cannot fail to draw all the 
inferences, the principal of which have been 
here sketched out. But it is a fact not to 
be disputed, humiliating as the acknowledge^ 
inent of it may be; (the author, for one, 
has often experienced it in himseli;) that 
the noblest practical truths, and the most 
powerful demonstrations in morals and reli- 
gion, however laboriously and triumphantly 
established, lie too commonly neglected, i^nd 
unapplied, upon the page which gave them 
light : the inertness of our common nature, 
like the indolence of a relaxed or vitiated 
stomach, requiring to be roused, from time 
to time, by some pungency of novelty ; and 
refusing to take the benefit of the most 
nutritious aliment, unless excited by some- 
thing new and artificial in the vehicle or 
savour. Thus it is, that parable and alle- 
gory have, in all ages, been found capable 
of stirring the mind, even when the powers 
of eloquence and demonstration have failed 
of all their effects. 
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It is not that we »tand in need of any 
instruction, to teach us the valae of time, 
and the importance of balancing our minds 
and our years; of that, we have an ample 
<$tore, both in the writings of wise and 
ingenuous healhens, and in those of faith- 
S\i\ and enlightened Christians. The two 
little tracts, by two heathen philosophers; 
tfia/t upon Old Age^ by Cicero, and that on 
the Shortness of Uf e,hy Seneca; abound with 
imt^bs both of statement and argument, 
iupon that subject, which are sufficient to 
make mo$t Christians blnsh. And uumber- 
leiis treatises of our own Christian philoso* 
phers, hold out to us at every page truths 
of authority and power, sufficient to startle 
«very Cbristiaa upon the same momentous 
Rrticle, viz. the correspondence which 
-ought tb be iiecariablj/ maintained, between 
our THOUGHTS end our years, in our pro- 
-gress through Ijfe. 

But, although we are in no want of in- 
struction for that end, we are plainly in want 
of something to excite and encourage us 
to use that instruction ; something, which may 
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constantly remind os of the perpetual lapse 
of time, and of the important change which 
that perpetual lapse is perpetually ploda* 
cing in the circumstances of our present 
being ; somethings which, instead of lea^ng 
us to the mercy of our own reflection^ whose 
indolence and infidelity are but too well 
demonstrated, may seize upon and fix our 
attention, by some powerful and smribic 
impression. 

To supply an aui^iliary of this nature; 
simple in its constructioo ; contenient in its* 
form; intelligible inits^ dei^ign; easy in its* 
use; clear in its in^ieatioiis; sure and im*- 
mediate in its efibct; by, meaqs of wlueh>' 
the due corresponde^ice between out minds- 
and our years may, at any moment^ be 
ascertained, confirmed^, or restored ; and^ by 
that means, any failure in the exercise of 
our agency be presently redressed; the 
scheme of The^ Bios<x>]^e was first idMi** 
gined : and it is now offbred,> after an expe*' 
riment of some years, to th.e closets and the 
studies of the serious and the wise. It pre- 
tends noty to add aw/ thing new to the store 
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6f fnoral instruction, which has heen so 
richly poured out upon us by the labours of 
those, :whom God has raised up, in different 
ages, for lights to gtiide our course ; it only 
pretends to contribute a means, and to furnish 
an occasion, for applying that instruction; 
and, as a general regulator, to render 
it easy fot tfii mind to keep always an eten 
and measured pace with the yean of life, so 
that it may always find itself at its natural' 
post in time, whenever its agency shall be 
called for. In order that, ** when its Lords 
'^ Cometh, He may find it watching. For, 
'' blessed are those servants, whom their 
*{ Lord when He cometh shall find so doing : 
'^ and if He shall come in the second watch, 
i '' or come in *the third watch, and find them 

*^ so, BLESSED ARE THOSE SERVANTS P 

How far these pretensions may be justi- 
fiSed, must appear from the following Descrip- ' 
iion of the Dial, and explanation of its Use^ 
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THE BIOSCOPE. 



The bioscope is adial, or scale, consisting 
of seven-eighths of a circle, and divided 
into seventy degrees^ answering to the average 
number of the years of human life ; which 
average number, as we have seen, has in 
all ages been set at seventy trars. 

The seven diecimal divisions of the scale, 
which represent the sev^n decimal divisions 
of life, are characterized by certain qua* 
lities, which will be* found to belong pro- 
jierly^ to • some ♦ part or other* of each of 
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those seven divisions or periods, in their 
order and progress, viz. 

1. Childhood. 

2. Youth. 

3. Manhood. 

4. Vigour. 

5. Maturity. 

6. Decline. 

7. Deoat. 

Of the years to which human life may 
attain over and above the average measare, 
no account is taken; for the following 
reasons : . 

1. Qecause.it is designed to take a rule, 
which shall be of the most general appli- 
cation* 

2. Because no average can be formed of 
that excess ; '^ Omnkan etahm certus e$t 
'' termitim, seueeifitis autem nuUus certm ett- 
^ tetmbms"^^*^ Every agV' »V* Cicero,, 
^ lias . its certain, eni, except old age^; 
^ wblch has no certaia end«'V It is^tthcase*. 
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for^ necessary to abide by the general 
average. 

3. Because^ as the Psalmist pronounces, 
they ** are but labour and sorrow;*^ being 
T^ry few in number, passing soon away, 
and most commonly yielding an evident 
proof of the smallness of their profit. 

4. Because, as Bishop Taylor observes, 
'' very old age is but a ionger ^ickne$$;" 
or, as Seneca speaks, '^ an incurable sick* 
'' ness — senectus insatiabilis morbus est:*' a 
multiplication of the infirmities incident to 
a decaying frame ; and therefore raither to 
be placed to the account of death than of 
lifSf being more commonly a preliminary 
of the dissolution vrhich constitutes the lat- 
ter ^ than a true prolongation of the powers 
which are essential to the former, 

- 5. But, lastly and chiefly, t>ecause the 
moral effect of the instrument will be most 
efiicaciously shown, by the sensible demon- 
stration that we have outlived the average 
measures of our lives ; and by finding, on 
looking upon the bioscope, that we have 

c 
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outlasted its fynctionsy. and have no longer 
any concern in its indications. 

The space betweeii (be two extremities 
of the scale, is mari^ed by etsknity; Ihat 
8tu.p^4oa& state, which preceded the origin 
p| omr bei^g, and which will immediately 
follow the termioation of its present temr 
po/i^y condition* And the di^ begins and 
^ndj^ ^^n ttie verge of. eternity, because 
fajainai^ life begins froQti eternity pasty and 
^ds ii^ ^er.miy tQ, cwm. 

FijQili ihai^ ppinty a celestial effulgence 
^pe^r^ to be eniitti^d; and because, the 
IjightAP^i^Oi^ds wd: glee of infancy displays 
so lively andi afiS^ting an cvidience of the 
divine brightness from which, it spring&; 
^d becai]^e, we are humbly to hope and to 
believe, tha.t the gloomi of age will finally 
n^^rg'^ and settle in, the same diving bright* 
neiij?; the ray% gf th^ effulgence arerepre^ 
fi^nlj^i a% 4iff«siog their lustre, equallyj ovet 
^\^^hAgimmng a/id «iwi of life: thereby con- 
ti^a^ting thfi o)oud?,. and ^torgis, W;hich,Bipre 
or less fi^t^d the mi44l^ stage$' of every, 
human life. 
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Lastly; a moveabib index is affixed, 
which may be directed to any degree 
marked upon the scale. 

To the dial| thus disposed, the name of 
BIOSCOPE has been assigned, as a term 
simply and clearly expressive of its design ; 
being formed from two Greek words, bios, 
ptoff signifying life; and scopeo, ^Mve», 
to observe, or survey* For, as the name of 
HoaoscoPE — ugotTKOTTOf *, was anciently 
given to a scale, formed to show the num- 
ber and progress of the hours of the day ; 
there seemed a strict propriety in calling, 
by the name of bioscope, a scale designed 
to exhibit, the general measure and progress 

o/'tHE HtMAN LIFE^ 

* Not. Hardonini in Pltn. Hist Nat. U. c. 64» et Steph. 
Lex. Gmc. torn. iv. col. 789. 
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THE USE 



or 



THE BIOSCOPE 



EXPLAINED. 



i. By the use of the Bioscope is meant, not 
its mechanicfil ase, which is too plain to 
need any explanation ; but the moral and 
practical use, which a regular and continued 
attention to its simple mechanism is able 
abundantly to afford. And in order to exem- 
plify that use, and to render it familiarly 
apparent, I shall lay before the reader some 
of the reflections, which a continued ob- 
servation of its indications has already sug- 
gested; leaving it to him to extend and 
multiply them hereafter, by the exercise of 
his own meditation. These reflections I 
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shall endeavour to detail, as they haveocca* 
sionally arisen in the mind; observing, at 
the same time, as mudi order in the ar- 
rangement, as the nature of the subject will 
permit. 
Aspect of Q,. And first: If I mistake not, the' aspect 
of the dial alone, presented for the first 
time to a mind capable of any serious 
reflection, must awaken some new and tin- 
expected sensations. That unfinished circle, 
representing to our view the utmost ave- 
rage measure of time in which we can have 
any personal concern in the affairs of this 
earth; sending the memory back to the 
beginning of life, and the forethoifg^ on- 
ward to its termination ; exhibiting a dis- 
cernible endy and that end in immediate 
contact with et£knity ; that aspect, alone, 
must of necessity work a strong effect upon 
any ingenuous and contemplative spirit, even 
before we . proceed to consider the farti^ 
cular uses to which it taay be applied. 
For, 

Should not the dial strike us as we gave? 
Portentous mt the written wall ytbidk struck, 
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0*et tDidulght bowls^ the pro«d Asiyiittn p9k)ef 
Like tliat the dial upeaks^ and points to th£B t 
'^ O MANy <A^ kingdom is departing from thee ! 
Its silent language such ; nor need'st thou call 
Tb^ Magiy to decipher what it means. 

S. But if, from this general "sotvey, we Th^ udex. 
pT<fceei. to direct the index to that pat- 
ticalar degjiee tipon the scalie 'tvhich ^nawcrt 
to the actual year cf cntt own trg^, a tre^'f 
imd a livelier, interest ^ill be imttrediately 
iiw^kened ; for, in beholding our present 
^^iifon on tbt dial, we i»iist ifrstantlj*, and 
fe tbe •sutwe vre^, disrcerti all dye past and 
j^Kh/f^ x)f oar ^earthly being. And althtoiigh 
Ifc^ perception, to be of any ttkoral effect, 
must be an act df the mind itself; }*e We shall 
be sensible, that the mental vision will be 
Tfery powerftilly assisted towards that act, by 
the visible figure presented to the sight. 

4. And here we may observe, by the 
way, that in pointiftg the index no preva* 
rtcatfon can possibly avail us; no temp-s- 
tation cati prompt us to that monstrous and. 
despicable folly, the vonceating or falsifying 
oar true age. For, who would dare ta 
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direct the hand to ^ false point ? false with 
respect to bis own intimate knowledge, and 
false, also, with respect to the corresponding 
scale ip the knowledge of God ? There is, 
therefore, no escape here from the autho- 
rity of truth; and whether we point the 
haad or not, the eye, both of body and 
mind, must instantly discern the point at 
which it oughi to stand. 

5. From pur respective stations upon the 
dial^ it will behoye us to make all those 
salutary and momentous observations, all 
those pregnant and various reflections, which 
good sense, fidelity of reason, and an en- 
lightened knowledge of the prospects of 
our BLESSED KEUGioN, Will abuudaotly 
suggest, 
lutrotpect. 6. Like a traveller who has gained some 
high and commanding stage upon his jour- 
ney, from whence he is able to take a 
distinct review of all the country he has 
traversed, each of us will be able, at the 
conclusion of each year of our lives, 
to look back, from our new station on 
the dial of life, over the whol^ to^A we 
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have already journeyed ; and to revive in 
oar recollections, by means of the chain of 
points which we discern in the distance, 
a thousand instructive impressions, which 
might otherwise have escaped the most 
active efforts of the memory. 

Such oampreliensiTe views the spirit takes. 
That in a few short moments we retrace, 
(As in a map the voyager bis course,) 
The winding of our way through many years. 

7. From the division of the scale which prospect, 
we have just completed, we shall naturally 
direct a curious eye forward; over the un- 
known, and unexplored track which lies 
immediately before us, and in which we 
must advance without the smallei&t pause 
•r delay. But here, 



How dim our eye ! 



The present moment terminates our sight, 
Clouds, thick as those on doomsday^ drown tite 
next! 

In this prospective view, all that we can 

c 5 
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distinguish, is the extreme average distance 
to which we can advance ; every interme- 
diate object being totally concealed from 
oar view. 

8. But though we are always able to 
discern very distinctly, the great limit* 
mark which closes the common-road of life, 
yet our own individual progress may be 
interrupted and arrested, at any one of the 
intermediate points ; and if that should be 
our case^ we shall then be brought, by a 
sudden and immediate traverse^ to that 
same great boundary of the scale, namely, 
eternity: for, 

By Fate's inviolable oath, is sworn 
Deep silence where eteenity begins. 

Diviiionof g. Thus, the .Bioscope divides itself into 

the Sioscop«. ^ ' »^ 

^ two parts, answering to the time past, and 
the time futurCf of life ; which parts are 
always varying their proportions, because 
they are only divided by the moveable and 
constantly advancing index: whilsWie move- 
njbie index itse}f, represents llbat constantly 
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fleeting impression which we call now, in 
which alone consists the mode of time that 
can properly be called present. 

10. Of these three times of earthly exist- Time of ho- 

• •111 • . t man IJfe. . 

ence, U is absolutely requisite that we 
should form a true and just estimate. 
" Life/* observed Seneca, " is divided into 
" three times ; that which is, that which was, 
** and that which will he. Of these, the 
^' shortest is present time; it is indeed so 
" short, that it has appeared to some per- 
*• sons to have no existence at all. For 
'^ it is in continual passage; it almost 
** ceases to be before we are well aware 
^' that it is; so that we at all times rather 
** perceive it to he gone, than we at any time 
" discern it to go J* Hence we may reason- 
ably afiirm, that ** present time is no other 
" than the perpetual passage of future tim€ 
^ into past/* 

11. Short, however, and fleeting as that 
particle of time is which we call now, and 
which alone constitutes present time, it is 
the only mode of time of which we csta 
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make any real and positive use. All our 
(enduring happiness, all the future objects 
of oui: hope, every prospect of final con- 
solation and repose, depend absolutely, for 
their ultimate realization, upon the use 
we shall have made of these fleeting par- 
ticles; the sum total of which, must com- 
pose the record of our lives. 

12. Upon which account the same wise 
heathen, jealous of his property in. them, 
was led to make this impressive remark. 
" I am always astonished^ when I see 
'^ people asking others to give them up 
*' their time ; and when I see those who are 
'' asked, so complaisant as to bestow it. 
" Both parties consider only the pbjectybr 
" which the time is asked ; neither of them 
" pays any regard to the time itself: just as 
^' if nothing had been asked, and as if no- 
*' thing had been granted. They are thus 
'^ deceived concerning the most precious 
'' article of life, merely because it is incor- 
*^ poreal, and imperceptible to sense ; and 

4 

^ upon that account they imagine it to be 
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*^ a very cheap commodityy or rather, an 
" ' article totally destitute of value. Whereasy 
'* if any one could bring before his view 
'' the whole measure of his remaining years, 
'^ with as much certainty as he can that 
^ of the years which are already past, how 
^ would that man tremble, who should 
*' see but a few of them remaining? How 
" prudent, how sparing of them, would he 
" then become? It is an easy matter, to 
** manage and economise any thing of 
^' which the quantity is known and deter- 
'^ mined, be that quantity ever so small; 
** but with wliat care and circumspection 
'' ought that to be husbanded, which, we 
'' know not how soon, may suddenly fail us 
'' altogether ? No one can give you back 
** your time. Life will still travel on, to- 
^ wards the point to which it first began 
'^ to go. It will glide forward, silently 
^ and imperceptibly, without giving yon 
" any warning of its velocity. Whilst 
^ you are busied, it speeds away; until 
/^ death at length arrives, to which, whe* 
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** th^ you will or not, yoci must needs 
" subfuit." 

13. Tfaese reflections of the Roman mcP- 
ralist, on the infinite value cf prtsserH time, 
are thus corroblfifated by our own great 
moralist. '^ Life is continually ravaged 
" by invaders; one steals an hour, and 
" another a day. One conceals the rob- 
^ bery by hurrying ns into business, au- 
^ other by lulling us with amusement. 
^ The depredation is continued through a 
'^ thousand vicissitudes of tumult and tran- 
'^ qaiMity ; till, having lost all, we can lose 
*' no more. Time ought, above all other 
*' kinds of property, to be free from inva- 
*^ sioa ; and yet there is no man who does 
*^ not<daim the power of wasting that time 
" which is the right of others. An Italian 
^ philosopher expressed in his motto, that 
*' *Tiw[E was Ms sstate:* an estate, in- 
** deed, which will produce nothing without 
^ cnteivatiM; but which will abundafitly 
^' repay the labours of industry, and satisfy 
'' the »ost extensiTe desires> if no part 



J 
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** of it be suffered to lie ifaste by ne- 
" giigeaoe, to be over-mn with noxious 
'^ plants, or laid oat for show rather thaa 
« for ose." 

All sensual man ! because untoucli*dy unseen, 

He looks on time as nothing, 

O Time ! than gold more sacred ; more a load 
Than lead to fools, and fools reputed ^ise ! 
What moment grouted man «nthoiit account ? 
What jreare are squandered. Wisdom's debt unpaid ? 

14. All these important truths are brought Bcmonstni. 

, tions of the 

into sensible demonstration, upon the dial Bio«5opc. 
of THE BIOSCOPE ; and from thence are 
easily reducible into the common practice 
of life. For, let any one but persist, for 
some length of time, in a familiar and daily 
intercourse with this dial, having the index 
always pointed to the number of the actual 
year of his life ; and it will be morally im- 
possible, that his mind i^onld not contract 
some habits &f reflection upon the nature and 
valne of time, most sahitary for the future 
disposal of his life, and for regulating tbe 
correspondence between his thoughts and 
his years. 
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15. And, 6rsty by the habitual use of the 
Bioscope^ we shall be rescued from that 
almost uniTersal; and pernicious deception ; 
which seduces us to regard life as one conr 
tinued now, or present moment indefinitely 
extended, This is the grand illusion, by 
which our minds first become disunited 
from our years. 

16. Under this illusion, which refiec* 
tion seldom comes forward to dissipate, 
and which the objects and incidents of 
the world conspire so artfully to cherisb, 
we glide through the greater part of 
life; without being at all sensible of its 
adv£^nce, and without being prompted to 
remark the change which is continually 
taking place, in our relative position 
between the two opposite extremes of 
life. 

17* Our feelings, our tastes, our incli- 
nations, our passions, continuing nearly at 
par during the greater part of that period 
of time, we are apt to suppose ourselves' in 
every respect the same individuals^ and so 
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perhaps we are, in every respect except 
in that of time. But this, unfortunately^ is 
the respect which alters and determines the 
whole. For, since life signifies nothing else 
than a limited quantity of time ; if we are 
very different individuals in respect of time, 
in every succeeding stage of our progress, 
we are very different individuals in that 
which constitutes our present temporal life, 
or existence. And, unless the mitid is vigi« 
lant to remark that progress, it will remain 
stationary while the yeart proceed; and 
the inevitable consequence must be, first, 
disunion, and afterwards, a continually in- 
creasing distance and disparity, between the 
two. It is, therefore^ of the last import- 
ance, that we should constantly keep in 
our view that governing circumstance of 
oar present being, under all its stages and 
modifications; and never suffer it to elude 
our attention. 

18« This THE BIOSCOPE will constrain 
us to do, in the most imperative manner; 
and, by that means, will dispel the illusion 
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whioh has been ^lointed out. The long and 
uniform noWf (suggeyted by the conttniiity 
of sensible impressions^ or^ more propperly, 
arising out of our inattentk>n to the suc- 
cession of those impressions^) which life 
appears to be, will become analyzed, and 
divided into its constituent parts; by an 
habitual attention to the scale, by its fre- 
quent inspection, and by its annual rectifka^ 
tion. And, as the subdivision of an unit 
into its fractional parts is a sort of mnlti^ 
plication ; so, by reducing the g^ieral now 
of iife into its component and successive 
particles of time, we shall multiply mea- 
sures of tioeie to out tiioughts acid appre*- 
bension ; and by that means shall reader 
ourselves experimentally richer, in the norost 
valuable species of property which our 
|>resent being is capable of acquiring. For> 
tim^ well employed, is secured; time wasted, 
is lost. 

19. Again we shaU learn from it both how 
to estimate, and how to economise, the rapid 
current of time ; and faow to avail ourselves 
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of Me whole &featk succeeding year, as it is 
passing -over us. 

That waning index, as it mensures life. 
It life resembles too. Life speeds away 
From point to point, tho' seeming to stand still. 
The cunning fugitive is swift by stetdth. 
ITbo subtle b the novenwnt lo be teen. 
Yet soon mao's boor is up, and we are gtNie. 
Ee'ason should judge in all; in Reason^s eytf. 
That sedentary index travels hard. 
But such our gravitation to the wrong, 
SoptOne our hearts to whisper what we wish, 
Tis later with the wise than he's awai^ ; 
Jnd all munkind misiuke their time i^dtty. 
E'en age itself. — So gentle life's descent. 
We sluit our eyes, and think it is a plain. 

SO. As each succeeding year, by causing 
Are index to advance, continually changes 
itie relative division of the scale; that is 
to say, the tneasrures of thnepa5f, and of time 
to come; an inthnacy contracted with the 
instrument \vill render us habitually mind- 
ful, that a year is actually passing over us, 
wliich we soon must mark; and, from ob- 
servitig the loiter divimn of the dial to be 
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constantly and gradually decreasing, it will 
be impossible that a temper of caution and 
circumspection should not by degrees be 
formed, and at length finally established 
in us. 

£!• The sensible demonstration of the con- 
tinual decrease of the forward division of 
the dial, must of itself impress us with a 
perfect conviction, that our personal interest 
in the range of life decreases exactlj/ in the 
same proportion; and whoever has once 
received, in his mind the impression^ of that 
great truth, will regulate by it the ardour of 
his affections, and the sallies of his imagi- 
nation, with respect to all objects whose 
importance is wholly confined within the 
limits of this temporal life. For who, that 
has once felt the full force of that ocviar 
demonstration^ will su&r himself to cherish 
disproportioned affections for the objects of 
this failing life ; when he sees^ that the 
' index of his years has told out the greater 
number, and that it is now drawing his atten* 
tion towards that terminating point, where it 
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must necessarily close its functions i Who, 
that has persevered for any length of time 
in habits of familiarity with this dial, and 
whose index is veering towards its end, can 
adhere to the perishing objects of life with 
the same eager tenacity that he did at an 
earlier period ; which probably was then 
reprehensible, although it might be called 
natural, but which is now become positively 
reproachful, and ought therefore to be re- 
garded as unnatural i 

A soul immortal, spending all her fires-— 
Thrown into tumalt, mptur'd or alarmed, 
At aught this scene can threaten or indulge, 
Resembles ocean into tempest wrought, 
To toafi a feathery or to drown afiy ! 

i22. But, as much as it is necessary togJ|j*****^ 
watch over, and to estimate correctly, the 
several farU of temporal iife^ in relation to 
its whole average measure, so much also it is 
necessary to estimate, with equal correctness, 
that whole average measure, in relation to the 
ETERNITY of duration which is to succeed; 
in order that^ while we are taking care not 
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tQ undervalue the parts, we may not be 
drawn into the equally pernicious error, 
of selting too high a valae upon the wfwle, 

23. '^ Man/' says an emin.ent and admired 
writer, " is a creature designed for ^^s^o diC- 
*' ferent states of being, or rather two dif- 
** ferent lives. His ^rst is short and tran« 
'' sient, his second permanent and lasting. 
'^ The question we are ail concerned in 
*' is this, in which of tltese two lives is it 
'^ our chief interest to make ourselves 
" happy ? — Every man, upon the first hear- 
" ing of this question, knows very well 
" which sidte of it he ought to close with. 
" But, however right we are in theory, it is 
" plain that in practice we adhere to the 
*' wrong side of the question: we make 
'* provisions for this lifcj as though it were 
" never to have an end, and, for the other 
" life, as though it were never tq haye a 
" beginning. 

34," Shpnid a spirit of superior rank,. 

who is a stranger to human nature, accir. 

dentally light upon the earth, and. take 
" a survey of its inhabitants, what, would 



it 
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" his notions of ns be? Would not he 
^' think, that we are a species of beings 
made for quite dif£erent ends and pur- 
poses tlian what we really are ? Must not 
he imagine, that we were placed in this 
world to get riches and honour ? Would 
^' not he think, that it was our duty to toil 
" after wealth, and station, and title ? Nay, 
** would not he believe, we were forbidden 
" poverty by threats- of eternal punishment, 
*^ and enjoined to pursue our pleasures 
<^ under pain of damnation P He would cer- 
'^ tainly imagine, that we were influenced 
*^ by a scheme of <iuties quite opposite to 
^' those which are indeed prescribed to us* 
^^ And truly^ according to such an imagina- 
*^ tion> he must conclude, that we are a 
'* species of the most obedient creatures in 
'* the universe ; that we are constant to ottr 
*' duty; and that we keep a steady eye on 
"' the end for which we were sent bithdr. 

2d. " But bow gr«at» would be bis asto-* 
'^ nishment, when he liear^ed', that we were 
" beings not designed to exist in this world 
" above THREWsco^EvAi^B TEN ¥EARs; and 
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'' that the greatest part of this busy species 
'' fall short even of that age? How would 
^^ he be lost in horror and admiration, when 
*^ he should know, that this set of creatures, 
'' who laj out all their endeavours for this 
*^ life, which scarce deserves the name of 
" existence — When, 1 say, he should know, 
*\ that this set of creatures are to exist to 
*' all eternity in another life, for which they 
** make no preparation? Nothing can be 
^^ a greater disgrace to reason, than that 
^ men, who are persuaded of these two dif- 
^^ ferent states of being, should be perpe- 
'^ tually employed in providing for a life 
'^ o{ threescore and ten years; and neglecting 
'' to make provision for that, which, after 
'^ many, myriads of yearsy will still be new^ 
" and still beginning^." 

?^^lime. ^^* ^^ discipline the mind and to arm it 
against the illusion of this error, it will be 
advisable to exercise it, frequently, in con- 
templating large measures of time ; mea- 
sures, in which the utmost extent of human 

* Spectetvr, No. 575. 
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life shall be presently absorbed and lost. 
Conferto nostram longissimam atatem aim 
iETERNiTATE, ctsic brevissima reperietur* — 
'' Compare oux longest life with etee- 
" nity/' says Cicero, "and you will per- 
" ceive, how extremely short it is." — ^^ Pro- 
^ font profundi tempork vastitatem, et vki- 
'^ VERSA H complectere. Deinde hoc quod 
" sstcUem vocamus humanam compara cum 
^f I MM EN so; videbii quam exiguam sit quod 
optdmnsy quod extendimus. — Represent to 
yourself the whole compass of time/' says 
Seneca, " and endeavour to contemplate it 
" in its ENTIRE NESS. Then, compare with 
" it that which we call human life, and you 
" will be sensible how short that is, which 
" so much engages our concern." 

£7. It will be of the utmost benefit, to Moral •f 

ChroDolofy. 

accustom the mind to retrace the revolu- 
tions OF.AQES,and the durations of empires, 
states, and dynasties ; to contemplate the 
meti^ures of the different dispensation's of 
RELIGION, in their order and succession ; 
and, above ^U, to pursue . the sublime and 
magnificent prospects which are laid open to 

J} 
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'Our expectations^ and which are now rapidly 
-advancing towarda our experience^ in the 
fields of PBOPHECY. It will be salutary, to 
exercise it steadily and attentively, in all 
those various chronological computations, 
which are subjoined with that design to this 
work ; to look down the years of this present 
century, whose chronological characters are 
there assigned ; and to reflect, that there is 
4iot one of those who now read this book, 
who will not have been called to account 
for his agency in life, long before the indi- 
cations of that table shall be exhausted. 

t28. It will be of the greatest service also 
to remark^ how many lives of men we uncon- 
cernedly turn over, in a very few pages, in 
many parts of history ; lives which, in their 
time, were as mudi animated with interest, 
crowded .with incident, and apparently tardy 
ip their jMTogress, as ouvs may now seem to 
be : to make ourselves dwell upon some one 
lift, of Wibich a oonneeted record subsists, 
and .on the particulars of which we may be 
disposed to enter with minute concern ; to 
ideoitify omrsdves wi4h the individual ; to 
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live his life over again with him; to follow 
him step by step, through all his passages 
and vicissitudes, to the closing scene of 
death ; and then, to contemplate him, in his 
state of separatum from life. Perhaps few 
such pleasing and fruitful opportunities for 
this latter practice are afforded, as in the 
long epistolary life of the justly admired, 
and truly estimable, Madame de Sevign6« 

£9* From such moral warnings, col- iteai vaiue 
lected from the stores of chronology and 
biography, we shall at length acquire a 
clear discernment ; that the value of human 
life cannot possibly consist in any number 
of yearsy however that number may exceed 
the average measure of life : the greatest 
attainable number .serving only to demon- 
strate, with stronger evidence, how low and 
trivial in value human life is, if it be esti- 
mated only by a rule of time. Its value, 
dieieft>re, cannot consist in tifne itself 

30. Now, that valiie coniiists, not in time 
iise^y hmt in tie prddacHtfentss &ftime to an 
end. So that, unless w^ take that eivd into 
th^ account along with itme^ and iinl^ss 'we 

D 2 
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suppose the time of human life to be actually 
productive of that end, no real value can pos- 
sibly attach upon any measure of human 
life ; since its utmost length in years will 
be always in direct opposition to the natural 
tendency of man's desires, and to the nature 
of his noblest endowments. 

Life has no value as an end, but meant ; 
An end; deplorable ; a means, divine. 

31. What then is the criterion, by which 
we are to judge of the value of human life i 
I answer, the end which it yields. AnA 
where is that end to be found ? At the end 
and termination of its course. From whence 
it will follow, that the true value of human 
life consists in the result which it shall be 
found to yield, when it shall be completed. 

32. And this is so obviously true, even 
upon the most general principles, as to hi^ve 
been solemnly taught and inculcated even 
by the heathen philosophers. ^' Fita nee 
*^ bonum nee malum est, boni.ac mait locus 
" esf.— Life," says Seneca, " is neither a 
** good nor an evil in itself, it is only the 
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** plftee where the qualities of gobd and evil 
" arc. acquired/' — " NiAii ad rettl rtfert, quo 
** loco . dtsinas ; tantum bonam clausulam 
" irk/pone. — It is of no consequence," says 
he, " in what part of that place you stop, 
** only secure to yourself a good conclusion.'** 
Wherefore Aristode's rule may be well 
applied^ here ; ^': The end ought to be tfiore 
^.an object o£ our regard, than that which 
" is only.tn^rMmen^a/ to the end:" which 
axiom is but the echo of that more ancient 
dictate of wisdom ; ** Better is the end of a 
"' thing, thao the beginning thereof*." 

33. Wh«i Solon, the Athenian legis- 
lator, visited the court of Croesus, king of 
Lydia, who was then in the meridian of his 
splendour and prosperity ; the king caused 
,all tht foyal treasuries to be laid open to 
hia inspection. After Solon had been made 
to observe all their contents, Croesus de- 
aianded of him, who was the happiest man 
that he ever yet had known? anticipating, 
with delight, the gratification of hearing 

* Ecclesiastes^ vii. 8. 
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» 

SqIou bear testimony to bis own pte-emi- 
Djeat felicity. Soloo, uniaoved by the Ly- 
dian treasures, or the manifest emotion 
of the king, replied, *^ that the happiest 
'' man be had ever koown was one Tellus^ 
** aoAlhenian." Croesas, disappointed and 
astonished at the reply, inquired of Solon, 
'' Wby he esteemed Tellus to be the fajap- 
'' piest man?" — << Because^" said Solon, 
** he had virtaous children, and lived to see 
^' their children flourish ; and while he was 
'^ in the enjoyment of that felicity, he dud 
*' an honourable death.^^ Croesus then in- 
quired, who Solon regarded as the next 
happiest man? not doubting but that the 
next place would be assigned to himself. 
*' The brothers, Cleobis and Bito," replied 
Solon ; *' because their circumstances were 
. *^ easy ; they enjoyed great bodily health 
'* and vigour, so as to gain the prizes 
'* in the games; and, while they were 
^* in the act of manifesting an illustrious 
/' example of filial duty, they were sad« 
<< denly removed by a blessed death: in 
*^ which the Deity evidently showed, how 
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** much more excellent deadi is than life/^ 
CrcBsosy enraged at this disconrse, ex- 
claimed: ^' O AtlMOiian! dost thon then 
'' set my happmeas so low> as to bear com- 
*' parison with that of common men i" 

34* To which Solon replied : " O king ! 
** thott demandest my opinion concerning 
'' human UJt; and how can I make thee 
'' any other answer, who am so well aware 
'' that the Deity often interrapts the greatest 
^' happin^s of mortals i In the course of a 
'' long life, we mast of necessity witness 
'' and suffer many things contrary to our 
^* wishes. I set the longest life of man at 
*' liEVENTY YEARS; which scvcnty years 
contain twenty-five thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty days^ Now, of these 
<' twenty-five thousand five hundred and 
'* fifty days, making together seventy. 
*^ years, thou shalt not find one that will 
^' produce exactly the same result as an* 
" other. Thou must therefore acknowledge, 
** that man Js liable to a thousand varieties 
** and casualties. Thou art now, indeed, 
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" most powerful and rich ;- and king over a 
" numerous people. Yet, with respect to 
" that which thou demandest of me, I can 
" give BO answer, lintil I shall have known 
*^ that tbou hv&iendid thy life- in happiness. 
" FoTihewho has great riche$,'is not hap- 
*' pier than he who has only sufficient, 
** unless the same prosperity attends him to 
" the end of his earner; If, to all thy present 
'^ prosperity, thou shalt add an happy' deaths 
\^ then art thou indeed he after whom thou 
'* inquirest ; the man wiao may. truly be 
" pronounced happy.- Until, however, d 
'^ man shall have reached his end, suspend 
*' thy judgment; call him fortunate, but do 
^' not yet venture to pronounce him happy: 
^* he who unites the most numerous means 
'' of happiness/ who retains them to the 
'^ end, and who then departs from lifetran 
*^ qtiilly, is alone entitled, in my estimation, 
'^ to be pronounced happy. It is therefore 
^' necessary that we should wait the end 
*^ of things, and observe their final issues.'* 
How the truth of Solon's argument was 
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proved to Croesus^ 1 shall not relate here, 
since it is known to every reader of ancient 
history. 

35. If, upon this narrow ground of heathen 
argument,the proposition is undeniably true, 
that a life must be ended before we can pro- 
nounce positively of its value; how power- 
ful and how awful does that proposition 
become when it is placed upon Christian 
ground, with all the- secrets of etebnity 
laid open in evidence of its truth ? What 
Christian needs to be taught, that the real 
value of his life cannot be taken until 
his death^^ and that, not merely with re« 
ference to the retrospect of what he has 
experienced, but with reference also, to the 
prospect of that which he sh<dl titereafier 
experience throughout eternal ages? The 
truth of this proposition, therefore, requires 
no enforcement ; nor* that' of the other, 
so intimately connected with it; that the 
value of life does not> in any degree, consist 
in quantity of years. It is the productive* 
mss o/* the time we live (whatever be its 
quantity,') ^6 an end of value, which atone 

D 5 
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seis A VALVE upon the time we live. That end 
<>f value f is asiurance of eternal happiness ; 
and every measure of life which can produce 
that assurance, is equally valuable, 
SSti^ixt?" ^^' ^^^ here is a proper place for no» 
ticing an effort which has been made, (under 
the title of " the Macrobiotic Art^ or Art of 
prolonging lAfe^) to attach a value upon the 
time, or quantity of life, considered in itself. 
37. *' The bills of mortality/' we are told, 
^* convey some of the most important in* 
'^ structions ; by means of ascertaining the 
^' LAW, which governs the waste of Imman 
'' life.^ Most interesting, indeed, would the 
discovery of that great law be to the human 
race. But what are those ^' important in* 
** structions," which the teacher would 
deduce from the supposed discovery of that 
mysterious law i — ^^ The value o{ Annuities, 
^^ dependent on the continuance of any 
** lives, or any, survivorship between them." 
Doubtless^ this is an object of a cartaia 
re/aftVe importance to some particular tens^ 
poral cTTcuffistances of social life ; but when 
we view it iq GOiDpcffiso& with th^t fense of 
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mbsokUe importance, which the allegatton of. 
^' the law wtdch governs the waste of human, 
** life/' naturally and immediately awakens 
in the mind, bow little and how ludicrons 
does its assumed solemnity appear! 

38» No stronger gvonnd could be laid for 
the most provident and extensive measures 
of final and eternal secarityy than a well 
considered view of the great ^' law wMch 
*' governs the waste of human Ufa y" and yet 
it happens, that this sovereign law is here 
contemi^ted in such a manner, as to fix 
and. entomb the mind within the narrowest 
limits that caa be found in that extensive 
** wasted A new average is sought for the 
length of human life, setting at naught tbe 
common agreement of mankind in all ages; 
and holding out a vain and pernicious en<» 
eouragement to eartithf views, by faUaciouslj 
extending that average from seventy, to 
upwards, of EiojtTY years. A vast import* 
ance is attached to. that small extension of 
the latter part of life beyond its ancient 
average; and from thence has arisen a 
spurious and presumptuous art, profetting 
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to " prolong life** beyond its averaged 
term. 

39* And what is held forth to us, as the 
attractive object and end of that art ? It is 
this : '' That if any person^ possessed of a 
'^ plain^but sound understanding^and whose 
'^ health is not materially injured, will care- 
'^ fully peruse its pages, and will apply the 
^* facts therein contained, to his own par- 
'* ticular case, occasionally calling in the 
*' assistance of an enlightened medical 
*^ friend^ when any important alteration 
^i takes place in his constitution or bodily 
'^ functions, he can hardly fail — (to do 
" what f) — ^to add from ten to twenty ^ or 
<' even thirty years, to his comfortable 
^' ExfsTBNCE.''^.'' And in order to inspire an 
ambition for penetrating so far into those 
wintry regions of our nature, a> portrait it 
. * presented of two aged objects, who are in- the 
actual possession of all the privileges attain- 
able in that Northern-Pole of life; who have 
foiore than doubled tbeur common avefage of 

\ *■ * C«de of tA)Bgevit7.. AiIt. to 1st £d. p. 5. 
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years; and who have therefore lived into 
generations which can entertain for them no 
other sentiment, than that which we our- 
selves entertain at the sight of Stone-hengi, 
or the MammoiUK 

40. How humiliating to human nature 
are the pretensions ,of such an art ! How 
severe a censare does it seem to imply, both 
on the promises and encouragements of the 
Gospel, and on the ethical philosophy of the 
best and wisest of the heathens ! The pre- 
servation of health, is doubtless a reasonable 
and becoming object of our care : because 
we can neither discharge oar duties well, nor 
feel the fair gratifications of lif^, without the 
comfort of health. In taking care of our 
health, therefore, we take care to maintain 
our bodily powers in the best condition for 
.discharging the duties of our stations ; and 
for relishing the various satisfactions, which 
we are bountifully permitted to enjoy as a 
consequence of that discharge. And this is 
the only legitimate, and worthy motive, fot 
striving, to preserve health/ A prolongation 
of life,is a very probable, and a very ordinary 



Gi 
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consequence of health so preserved, though 
it is very far from being a certain^ and a 
necessary consequence ; because, ** the law 
'^ which really governs the waste of human 
'' life/' is beyond the reach of all human 
scrutiny : as the numerous apparent casual- 
ties, by which we daily see it abridged in 
the full triumph of health and youth, most 
clearly and irresistibly demonstrate. 

41. But, to propose ^' the prolongation of 
" life, for ten, twenty, or even thirty years 
" beyond the average of seventy years,'* 
as, in itself, the proper object of an art ; to 
lay it down as an axiom, that the attain* 
ment of a verj long life is, in itself, a good ; 
and an end worthy to govern the thoughts 
and desires of a reasonable man ; (when all 
the years that we can enumerate of life, whe- 
ther long or short, must necessarily be past, 
before they can be numbered ;) is the most 
melancholy speculation that has yet shown 
itself to the world, and an affront to all 
those .high prerogatives which are awaiting 
us. at the exit from life. The importance 
tfios given to an object> whicB has heeo 
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always rated at so Very different a value by 
the wisest and the best of meQ^ ia all ages^ 
and under every degree of illumination^ 
forms an epocha in the history of the human 
mind ; and seems to mark a tropical point, 
from whence its energies may begin to 
retrograde from that forward tendency which 
they have hitherto maintained since the 
origin of man, and to recoil back into the 
gulf and vortex of this transient and perish- 
able world. 

4t, What should we think of a youth"^ 
and if there is either sense or virtue in the 
art, it ought to be applied when the springs^ 
of life are soundest — What should we think 
of a youth, who should, in the smallest degree^ 
care to govern his view of life by (that 
which is the avowed object of the MacrO" 
biotic, art) the prospect of adding '^ ten, 
^^ twenty, or even thirty years, o( comfortable 
'^ existence to the end of his seventieth y ear f^ 
Let not such a one court a dangerous duty, 
upon the fields or waves of glory ; let bim 
not labour for his country's weal at the 
helm of power; for, alas! we too well know> 
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diat by so doing he \irill only prdvoke the 
operation, of ** the law that governs the wast^ 
" of human life!^ Neither- let him animate 
his soul, by anticipating the glories of eter* 
nity ; for, if he does, they will infallibly 
extinguish in it all esteem for tho$e year»> 
of artificial superannuation, 

48. Let then the spurious Pinion he broken^ 
between care for Health and* anxiety for life\ 
Let the former be regarded as an object af 
manly and rational concern, for the better 
performance of our several engagements in 
life f but let the latter be discarded, as, an 
objecr of pursuit low and unworthy ;. of- 
fensive to the best sentinvents of man, even 
in an' heathers state;- and irreconcileable 
with every thought and hope, which should 
form the temper of a Christian mind. Let 
i»s bless God, that when he was pleased 
to pass sentence of mortality upon man, 
and to doom him to the task of labouring 
for his daily bread, He-did not impose upon 
him the additional task^ of labouring for 
u little more old age. That wbeii decline 
and decay became - the. genital destiny- of 
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man> the divine mercy permitted him to 
look forward, with serenity and comfort^ to 
the term of his dissolution^ as a deliverance 
from increasing a£9ickions and iniSrmities ; 
instead of obliging him to prolong his en- 
durance of those afflictions to the utmost, 
by rules of Macrobiotic art* 

Assvits LONGEVITY ! Morey.more, itcriei^. 
More Vife, more wealth, more trash of every kind. 
And wherefore mad for more, when relish fails ? 
Think you the sou)| when this life's rattles cease. 
Has nothing of nore manly to succeed ? 
Contract the taste immortal ; learn e'en now, 
To relish what alone subsists hereafter. 
Of AGJ^, the glory is to wUh to Me. 
That wish is praise, and promise ; it applauds 
Fast life, and promises our future bliss. 

^^ Quid autem interest y quam citoexeasydutm 
y^ utique exeundum est? Non ut diu vivamu$ 
t*, curandvm est, sed ut satis. Nam tit diu 
!' vivaSjfato opu$ est ; utsatis, animo, Longa 
^ est vitOy ut plena est. Impletur autem cum 
^^ animus sibi bonum suum reddidit.-^WhRi 
*' does it matter/' «ijf« Seneca, " how 
'^ soon you reach yoar end, since you 
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*^ must ioevitaUy ardfe at it^i We oiiglrt 
'' not to be amciouft to live at long wkik, but 
** to live long enot/^h. To Jiym long depieDds 
'' upon fat^y to live j^flg etton^ft dcepcnds oa 
'< oucselves. Tbafelifeis j«iigi«bi^ byW/: 
^< and it is fuU^ wbeoevar the . mind has 
'' repayed it for tbe meaniie of its timek'^ 
^^ ^'^ 44. But if life is only to be yalaed from 
sterility. ^^ proA*cHvene» of the time we live, to 
yield the end of eternal felicity ; we cannot 
but be forcibly struck by the consideration^ 
thus strongly brought before our view, of 
the sovereign and absolute influenoe of our 
time, short as it is^ upon the future quality 
of our existence, though eternal in its du- 
ration. The timely and strong apprehen- 
sion of this great truth, concerns us more 
deeply than any other science to which we 
can possibly attain, between the day of our 
birth, and the day of our dissolution* Let 
us therefore ^(riye to bring this important 
£act, as s.trong]y..as possible, home to onr 
perception* 

46. Man's being^wnsidered in its entire'^ 
ne$$, is, 1st, animal and temporal; liidly. 
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;ipiritu^ and eternal. Wfa^t air is to hit 
anmal lifej^^tnie is to his t&nporal life. Take 
from bim Bix% apd his w<b&1 life ceases: 
take from biia tim.ey ^pd his temporal life 
ceases. So far the parallel is kept. But 
miu'k where it is lost* If air be corrupted, 
it can only prejadice the aoimal life; its 
poisoA caimot extend to the spiritual or the 
eteifnaL 9ut if time be corrupted, the 
poi^n extends i^tself even t^ tbe spiritual, 
wd survives for ever io the eternal^. On ^ 
the other hand ; if pestilential air be cor* 
rected and purified, the benefit, however 
great, can only reach the animal life ; but 
if corrupted time be restored, and well 
purified, the virtue is not confined to tlie 
temporal life only, but extends its vivifying 
power to the spiritual ai^d to the ete^nal^ 
But air must be purified, before animal 
life is extinct; and so also must timey wpile 
temporal life yet subsists; and it only sub* 
sists, so long as we continue in this our jM^e^ 
sent life. If time closes in corruption, there 
exists not in the universe any remaining 
means, by which our eternity can be re» 
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covered from the infection^ and from all its 
disastrous consequences. And it is on ac- 
count of the cer^fltn/y* of that terrific truth, 
that God, in His> justice and mercj, has not 
only contrived the mofit effectual, and most 
summary, method for enabling us to restore 
to s&lubrity whatever time vre may hiave 
depraved, by means of the dispensation of 
His Gospel; but has also given to* that 
Gospel, sach extraordinary publicity, such 
unconquerable evidence, and' such easy 
and* universal access, for eighteen hun<- 
dred years past, that nothing but our own 
criminal inactivity, or stupid unconcern, can 
cause us to be ultimately deprived of all its 
benefit. 
Bi5««r'?** 46. From what has been already said it 
will now be apparent, that The Bioscope 
is calculated to fix the mind in the con- 
templation, of time present, time past, and 
timeyu/iire y and consequently, to administer 
the three-fold important office, of Moni»- 

TOR, REMEMBliANCER, and CoMPORTER, 

according as it is applied to each of those 
three sieveral times, determinable by the 
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advancing index ; which index thus giyes 
language, and expression, to the dial. 

We take no note of time 
But from its loss ; to give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke ; 
I hear the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the knell of our departed years. 
Where are they ? — With the years beyond the flood! 

47. As a Monitor, it will make us reflect Monitor. 
upon the importance of every portion of 

the year we are living ; and thereby give us 
the best chance, of not having hereafter to 
lament its misapplication. 

Be wise t(hdai/, 'tis madness to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead, 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time; 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled. 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene ! 
If not so frequent, would not this be strai^e ? 
That *tis 80 frequent, this is stmnger still ! 

48. As a Remembrancer, it will keep us lUmembnB. 

cer» 

«K>n8taatly supplied with all the. fruits of 
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wisdoDQi which can he gathered from our 
own past experience^ 

Tis greatly wise, to talk with oiir past years, 
And ask them, what report they bore to beav'n ; 
And how they might have borue more welcome 
news ? 
• Their answers form, what men expert ekce call. 

Comforter. 49. As a Comforter, it will enable us to 
apply both those rules of wisdom to the fu- 
ture scene,' in which man always hopes to 
find that happiness^ which his mind and his 
affections in vain pursue, through all the 
fleeting moments of present time. 

All should be prophets to themselves ; foresee 
Their future fate; £heir future /ate foretaste; 
This art wonld waste the bitterness of death. — 
To>day, is yesterday returned ; return^ 
Full-poweFd to cancel, expiate, raise, adorn. 
And reinstate us on a rock of peace. 
Let it not share its predece8soc!s fate I 

50. But besides the three great characters 
of time, the Bioscope also marks out to us, 
the character, order, and progression of the 
different periods which ccMastitute the whole 
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of life ; and points out to our attenti<Hi, the 
muill number, the short contitmanct, atid the 
speedy succession of them all. For, child- 
hood and YOUTH have yet to reach man- 
hood, and maohood has not attained to 
VIGOUR, nor vigour to MATuaiTV ; and ma- 
turity attained speedily passes into decline; 
and decline must as speedily terminate in 
decay. Each measure is small; each sends 
on our view to its successor; and we see, 
that the stages are but few in number, ahd 
short in duration, through which we are 

brought to THE END. 

51. To use the Bioscope in all these three 
respects, it is evident that we must exercise, 
with rescdution and constancy, those three 
great faculties by which our nature is dis- 
tinguished; viz. the REFLECTION, th^ ME- 
MORY^ and the forethought. It is the 
union of those three faculties in ihan, that 
establishes the identity of his moral peiison, 
throughout time, and thr6ugh<^t eternity. 
He rtfwmibers himself in the fd^, he feds 
himself in the present^ and be aiHicipdtes 
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future periods, in which ha knows that he 
shall still experience the same present sense, 
tvhich he now experiences. The connexion 
between those three faculties, qualifies him 
for being a moral dgent; and lays the 
ground of that responsibility, under which, 
as a moral agent, he holds the tenure of his 
present life. 

Hie Ages «f 52. Let us apply these observations to 
the different ages of man ; and, in order to 
simplify and abridge that application, let 
us consider the yeaxs of man as divided only 
into three general periods : youth, middle life, 
and age. 

Yontb. 53^ ^s a Monitor, youth will be admo- 

nished by the Bioscope to consider well 
the quality of the years which it is living ; 
which quality is inscribed over against 
those years. upon the scale. Whatever be 
the stage of youth, that consideration 
must check presumption and self-sufB- 
ciency. Small is the capacity of man, in 
its largest extent, when compared with the 
parts, and plans, of this vast universe ; and 
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temall is the portion of those parts, and plans, TonUi. 
which it can ever comprehend. What then 
must be tlie capacity of childhood, and of 
YOUTH, ^hen they have not attained even 
to the small capacity of manhood? 

54. An early sense and consciousness of 
this great truth, will lay the securest ground 
for a future general knowledge of truth, so 
far as we can acquire it; by putting the 
mind in a posture of defence against all 
illusion, either from within or from without. 
For, a sense of our naturd incapacity, will 
reconcile us to a sense of ignorance con- 
cerning every thing which is too large for 
our capacity to embrace. 

55. " Ignorance,** says an able and inge- 
nious naturalist, " often differs from what 
*' is called knowledge, only by a less degree 
^' of error. It ought to be inculcated upon 
" all men, that, next to the positive know- 
ledge- of things which may be known, the 
most important science is, to know how . 
to remain ignorant. * I donU know/^ought 

** to be a .frequent answer of all teachers 
^ to their pupils, to accustom them to 
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Youth. «' make the same aoswer^ without feeling 
"^^ ashamed*/' I know not a more wise 
or excellent rule, for the early tuition of 
the mind, than is contained in the fore- 
going observation. It was the sense of 
this great truth, under the darkness of 
heathenism, that made the sagacious phi- 
losophy of Cicero withhold assent on many 
points; to which he would readily have 
yielded it, had he, like us, had sufficient 
vouchers for their truth. Widely different 
was that noble temper of mind, from the 
spurious and dishonest philosophy which 
has disgraced the Christian ages ; in which 
universal doubt, or scepticism, has been pro- 
pounded as the proper carriage of the mind, 
against the united vouchers of heaven and 
earth* 

• " Vignoranee ne diff(Sre sourcnt que par motns d'trreur, 
" de ce qu'on appelle aawtir, II faudioit inculquer a tous les 
horomes, qu'apres le tawnr rid dans les choses qui en sont 
susceptibles, savoir ignere^ est la coimoifisance la plus im- 
** portante. ' /« ne sow p«,» devroit etre une i^ponse tres- 
'* frequente des iustituteurs a leurs Aleves, pour les accou- 
** turner a la faire eux-m^es sans lougir.'* — De Luc. I^trfs 
sur la Terre, Tom. I. p^ 228« 
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55. Let yoath theiii whether in or out T«atb. 
of childhood, remark upon the Bioscope the 
character of its years, and the smallness of 
the progress it has made in life; and let it • 
infer, how small that capacity must be, 
which will still be small, even when it shall 
have journeyed to the opposite extremity 
of the scale. 

57. To my very young readers, if any 
such I should find, I offer the following 
Fable; leaving it to their good sense to 
deduce, from what has been already liaid, 
the moral which it is plainly designed to 
convey. 

THE COCKLE'SHBLL AND THE SEA. 

A Cockle^beU, whose slender cup 

Had by a wave been lifted up. 

And gently lodged, secure and sound, 

A little way upon the ground ; 

Yet not so far, but every day 

She drank the falling of the spray ; 

Grew vain at length to think, that she 

Contained a portion of the sea. 

^^ And why not more ? (at length she cried ;) 

^^ And why not wava ; and why not tide ? 

E 9, 
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YoBik. « Perhapsy tho' men account me fmall^ 

^* I mighty o;i proof, contain it all. 
** Tis worth the trial ; how should I 

**' Be sure I can't unless I trj ? " 
Fired by the grandeur of the thought, 
To quit her safe retreat she sought. 
And, victim of her ideot pride, 
Plunged downward in the swelling tide. 
But now, no favVing wave was there : 

•Ambition- fled, arose despaijr. 
When a rude billow that receivM 
The wanton fool, now undeceived, 
. A. Recoiling for a moment, bore 

The buoyant trifle from the shore, 
And inurmur'd : '' Ideot ! learn too late 

^* The misery of presumption's fate. 
'^ Of holding seas no longer think, 
" The waste-spray thou no more* shah dcink : 
'* Know, vain pretender, to thy cost, 
** Thy tmall capacity is iost /** 
Then, flowing with impetuous shock 
Against the angle of a rock. 
The shell) at one tremendous stroke, 

'Into an hundred-atoms broke. 

58. But let not touth ^relinquish its 
cautionary modesty because it finds itself 
approaching to the dawn of 'MANhooi>« 
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When the sense of a near approach to Tomh. 
manly years shall be disposed to elate it, and 
prompt it to identify- its age with thatof^ 
others who ha^e been long in possession of 
those years; the face of the Bioscope will 
admonish it to reflect upon Me cZ/arac/er of 
the years it has livedo and to be modest in 
the comparison. 

59. For, let a youth who has attained to 
bis twentieth, or a young man to his five 
and twentieth year, the characters of which 
years are but chilbhood, yotjth, and the 
beginning of manhood^ compare his age 
with that of a person' who has doubled 
those years, and who has added to these 
characters, those others of manhood, vi- 
gour, and MATURITY of life; and, if he is 
not supremely arrogant, what will reason 
suggest to him from the comparison ? Will 
he pay himself so ill a compliment as to 
suppose, that when he shall have added to 
his own years those three important stages, 
his mind will have acquired no additional 
improvement, no accession of experience, 
beyond what he has already gained in those 
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Tovth. three incipient periods ? Certainly, he will 
not form so injurious a judgment of his 
own future acquirements. And if he will 
not, let him now pay, to his senior in years, 
the same tribute of justice and respect, 
which he is willing to pay to himself, when 
he contemplates himself as advanced to the 
same period in time. This will bring bis 
mind and his years into unison ; and will 
accustom him .to preserve a just balance 
between them, as he proceeds in life. It 
is not every man who is formed by nature- 
to guide a state, or lead an army, in that 
early spring of life ; and therefore, to esti- 
mate our youthful years by the extraor* 
dinary exceptions of nature in that respect, 
would mark the highest climax of arro- 
gance. 

60. In youth, modesty, aod a just appre*^ 
ciation of our capacity, has always beea 
regarded, by the wisest men> as the best- 
earnest of future excellence. It preserves 
the order of life; it restrains youth from" 
that precocious forwardnes$, which divides 
the mind from the years as effectuaUy, as, in 
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a latet period^ the backwardness of age. By Youtii. 
early keeping our place in years through 
modesty, we shall maintain an even pace 
with them in all their future progress ; and . 
shall, at length, reach our latest period, in 
gravity and order. 

6 1. But there is one most weighty reason 
for early tutoring the mind to restrain,' 
and not encourage, those promptings of 
self^admiratioriy which are always at the 
foundation of presumption ; and that is, 
that if they should acquire an entire ascend- 
ancy in us, they will most probably urge 
us on to INFIDELITY, which is no other 
than the pride of the human mind, finally 
settled into self-authority: the smallest 
tincture of whose baneful influence is suffi- 
cient, at once, to cloud over and darken 
every bright prospect of religion. Of the 
wretched consequences of this moral ma- 
lady, I shall say nothing here; but shall 
reserve the exposure of it to its proper 
place, namely, its effect on age, or the de- 
cline and DECAY of life. In youth, the 
first and best quality to establish, hfidelity- 
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Youtb. of reason, in subordination to the Author of 
reason ; which naturally involves humility of 
mind. This vt^ill be found the surest guide, 
to truth, to virtue, and to mental peace. 
•Such are some of the benefits, which youth 
will be able to receive from the counsels 
of THE BIOSCOPE, Considered in its capacity 
of Monitor. 

62. As a Remembrancer, it will contri- 
bute many important and valuable uses to 
the season of youth. If the mind is rightly 
taught, and the understanding upright, the 
exercise of the memory upon the indications 
and incidents of the past years, though few, 
will both quicken thei affections of the heart, 
and excite the sensibility of the conscience. 
** A man that is young in years, may be 
'* old in hours," says Lord Bacon, " if he 
" have lost no time." Although the space 
of time over which youth can exercise re* 
membrance, is but small in extent; yet, as 
time always appears more considerable in 
youth than in the following ages of life, the 
practice of recalling, and dwelling upon, a 
review of the years that are past, being 
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begun and confinned at that early age, will ^^voi, 
prepare the mind for the most successful 
application of the practice, in the more 
advanced and more active ages. By habi« 
tuating the memory, thus early, to recall 
time and the parts of time, while the 
smaller measures appear to embrace very 
considerable portions, the mind will con* 
tract an habit of vigilance and circumspec? 
tion ; and days and months, no less than 
years, will find their places in the memory, 
in which they would otherwise be absorbed 
into the greater measures of time. 

63, Let youth exercise its remembrance^ 
in retracing the affectionate impressions of 
infant life ; io^ recalling scenes of domestic 
enjoyment; of parental tenderness^ fra- 
ternal. ]ove> and friendly intercourse. Let: 
it cherish those first impressions^ and love 
tfaem becauH they were the first* Let it 
recall them, year by' year, upon the diah 
If the heart be sound> those earliest. im« 
pressions will ever awaken the tendere&t> 
recollections. Affections, excited ia the* 
dawn of life, by those with whom . Pjri3Lvi«* 

E S 
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Tontiu dence first associated us, ought to keep a 
chief place in the heart, as long as life 
subsists ; and, if we desert not nature, they 
will afford us the most pleasing and aalu^ 
tary memorials unto the end of our journey. 
Nothing keeps the heart of man so safe, as 
keeping it tender; and nothing keeps it so 
tender, as cherishing affection for valuable 
objects, from whom we are, or shortly may 
be, separated. There is no ground to fear, 
that such tenderness will impair manliness ; 
without it, manliness becomes harsh and 
hateful, if not barbarous and brutal. If we 
would know, whether tenderness of attach- 
ment and recollection is becoming to man, 
let us consult the history of the Old Testa- 
ment ; if we would know, whether it is a 
fitting ingredient in an hero, let Homer, the 
poet of heroes, instruct us. 

64. Cherii^, in youth, the moments of life 
of any. wise and aged friend whose intimacy 
jon are privileged to enjoy, with the most 
diligent and provident care; and be soli- 
citous to gather all the fruits of his expe* 
rience while the opportunity iaals, which 
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the inspection of the dial will warn you, Youth. 
must presently he taken from you. ** bgo 
** Q. Maxiniuar adolescens ita dilexi senem, 
ut sequalem ; erat enim in illo viro comi- 
tate condita gravitas : nee senectus mores 
mutaverat. Cujus sermone ita turn cupide 
Jrttebar, quasi jam divinarem id, quod evenit, 
illo extincto, fore unde discerem neminem.*' 
" When I was a young man," says Cato, 
'^ I loved the aged Q. Maximus, as if he 
" had been my equal in years; for he com- 
'' bined gravity with cheerfulness ; and age 
'' had produced no alteration in his man- 
" ners. Whose conversation I then eagerly 
" delighted in, as if I had foreseen that, which 
*^ actually came to pass; that when he t&as 
** deadf there remained no one from whom I 
" could derive the same instruction.** 

65. But, if the space of the Bioscope over 
which youth can cast a retrospective eye is 
but small, its view will the sooner be carried 
back to the observation of its creation, or 
commencement. Anid what apprehension can 
so well dispose it for that sacred precept : 
*' Remember thy Creator in the days of 
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Youth. « thjf youth ; before the evil days comei and 
*^ the years advance, in which thou shalt 
** say, I have no pleasure in them ! " The 
mind practised^ at that opening seasoa of 
life, to this holy remembrance, will receive, 
and retain a sense of the divine presence 
through all its succeeding progress ; and will 
derive the constant consolation and support, 
which the sense of that divine presence will 
at all times impart. Thus disciplined, it 
will not be''' cast off by God in the time of 
'' old age ; nor forsaken by Him when its 
" strength faileth." 

6&. And here we may suitably subjoin 
** TWO BULES," prescribed by the pious 
Nelson ; " whereby," says he, " we may be 
'' enabled to perform the ordinary actions 
" of life which occur every day, after the 
'' best and most perfect manner. The first 
'' is, to keep a lively aenst of God's omni^ 
'' presence- upon the mind. The second is, 
" frequently to cult to mind the certainty of 
*^ death, and the uncertaifUy of that time which 
*' Ke have to continue in this world*** 

* The Practice of Trae Devotioiu 
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67. There* is one illusioDi against which Toitb. 
it is especially necessary to be guarded at 
this age in contemplating the Bioscope; 
namely that of imaginings that all the years 
beyond the index are years through which 
we are to pass. For, as the index will have 
made but little progress at that early period 
of life, and as a very wide range will appear 
open before us ; if we are not awakened to a 
conviction of the truth, we shall survey all 
the sequel of the dial as a property in tw§e, 
which is only waiting for our gradual pes- 
session. To rescue ourselves from this rnis'^ 
chievous illasion, let youth, first, telL itself 
the common truth, concerning' the uiicer^ 
tainty of human life^ But, as common truths 
are apt to be blunted, and to lose their- 
^filcacy by frequent repetition, let us seek 
a new course; by transferring the Bioscope 
from our own life to that of some other > 
person, in whose life we can feel an interest; 
almost equal with our own. 

66. Think, therefore, upon some early 
friend, tbe compauton of your childish years ; 
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TpoUi. some brother^ some sister, cut off in the 
infancy of life; and bequeathing for ever, to 
jour instruction, a palpable demonstration 
of that common truth. Observe, where the 
Bioscope of that departed friend reached 
its end ; and let that point serve, for ever, to 
warn and to. convince you, that you hold no 
property wlmtever in any particle of the scale, 
which lies beyond your index. Again, fix 
your attention upon the age of some parent, 
some guardian of your tender years; the 
security of whose kindness and protection, 
appear. to you necessary for the relish of your 
life. Contemplate his, or her, age upon the 
dial ;- connect it with your own \ and follow 
the progress of both, according to the dis* 
tance which inevitably separates them. This 
will lead on your own index ; and when the 
day arrives that the more advanced one 
shall reach it& term, your own will be pro- 
portionably advanced; and you will have 
acquired, from the comparison, a sensible 
demonstration of the traositoriness of life. 
: 6&. Then is the time, that the Bios* 
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pope will unfold its exalted qaality of a ^o^^' 
Comforter. 

God gave ns friendfl to biess the present scene ; 
Resumes them, to prepare us/or the nwt» 

The power of this truth, which will then 
be intimately felt, will urge on your pro- 
spect from the end of the dial, into the 
bright region which appears beyond it : for, 
though we have lived together under a dis- 
parity of years, we shall one day meet again 
in an equality of existence. '^ Omneseadem 
** conditio devinxit; cui nasci contigit, mori 
^^ restat: irdervallis dt8tinguimur,exitu aqua^ 
'* mtir.-^The same condition of existence," 
says Seneca, ^' is annexed to all; whoever 
^' has once been born, must of necessity 
" die. We are divided, indeed, from 
'< each other, by intervals of time, during 
^' our journey, but we shall all come equally 
'^ together in the end*** And to that trnih 
of nature, what does the truth of grace, or of 
the Gospel, subjoin for our consolatioa i 
'Hiis divine assurance, that ^' so we shall 
'* be for ever, together, with the Lord */' A$ 

. • lThe88.iv. 17, 
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Toiitb. the eyes of Elisfaa followed the ascending^ 
prophet into heaven, your minds will fol- 
low, your departed friend* into that region 
of brightness ; and you will cherish the 
thought, and the persuasion^ that you have 
already begun to acquire,, in his or her 
person, an interest and- a property in^ 

ETERNITY. 

70. And here let me observe, that there 
16 no season of life in which the bright 
eomforts of religion, afforded in the prospect 
of a life in heaven^ are so sensibly and 
purely felt, as io that of a^guileless and reli- 
gious childhood. That this should be so, will' 
not surprise us- when we reflect, that Christ 
himself has pointed out that age as-the best- 
representation of the inhabitants of heaven. 
That it is so in fact, all. those can. testify, 
whom God has blest with the commerce of 
young minds, grounded in religion, and 
practised to religious obedience. The spring 
of youth is more congenial to the tempera- 
ture of celestial joy, than either the summer,' 
ibe autumn, or the winter of years; and, if* 
a relish for that joy be imbibed in that age,, 
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it will tincture, with the iHstre and serenity ^•*** 
of spring, all the succeeding seasons of life. 
A chastened exaltation of mind, will be the 
natural and certain consequence, of such a 
temper; than which nothing can so well fit 
us, for duly combining our services to God 
and man, while we remain here, under our 
discipline of trial. 

71. We next come to consider, the mid- Middie.A|«. 
DLE AGES of life; which consideration opens 
to us a delicate task. For, what ages are we 
to comprehend under that denomination? 
'* Is not a man middle-aged at fifty-five F^ 
is a very common question with the world. 
To give a full answer to that question, it 
would first be necessary, to fix the meaning 
of terms : till that point is settled, my an- 
swer is, " look at the dial** Unless a century 
were the average extent of human life,^fy- 
five could not, by any mode of computation, 
be rendered the middle age of life. By middle^ 
I apprehend we must understand, equi-dis" 
tant between extremities; and by middle^ged, 
equi-distant between the two extremities of 
the years of life. These middle ages, there- 
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Middie^e. fore, must Comprise parts of all the three 
middle decimals of life^ in their growth and 
succession ; to the middle decimal of which, 
alone, the denomination of middle^age, in 
property belongs. 

72. Now, " He that is youngest," says 
« Bishop Taylor, *' bath not long to live ; he 
" that is THiUTY, FORTY, OF FIFTY ycars. 
'^ old, hath spent most of his life, and his 
*^ dream is almost done; and in a very few 
** months he must be cast into hi s eternal 
** portion." If this is truly the case; and it 
is wiser to believe those who think, than 
those who think not; these middle ages will, 
do well to apply themselves, with attention, 
to the contemplation of time. 

73.. These three middle decimals com- 
prise a large proportion of life, consisting 
of its most efficient periods; and it is in 
these three periods that experimental wis- 
dom is chiefly gained, if ever it be gained 
at all. In these years, the mind first begins 
to acquire a just apprehension of the mea" 
sure of life; and to reduce it from that illu- 
sive and visionary length, with which it 
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appears to the imagioation pf youth. Our uiddie^ge. 
ideas of leugtbf and distance, are relative and 
comparative. When we can take a distinct 
view of the beginning of any measure^ we 
see and apprehend its proportions. 

74. If life consists of seventy jewts, we 
may say, that it consists of three times 
twenty three years. He who is living in 
the^rs^ of those three divisions, is utterly 
insensible of the period at which it com* 
menced ; and hence, that first period appears 
to him to have had no beginning: it is 
like an emanation from eternity. Hence the 
difference also, between the length of that 
same term of years in the apprehension of 
the parent, atid iq that of the child. When 
the second measure of twenty-three years 
has been entered, and somewhat proceed* 
ed in ; when we can take a reflective view* 
of the point from which our manhood com- 
menced, and can look back, beyond it, into 
youth; the^ the progress of time begins to 
rectify itself in our judgment, and the 
second, twenty-three years seem to proceed 
with a rapidity, of which we had no idea 
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MMdie-Ace. duriDg the Jir$i. But when the second divH 
sion is concluded^ and the extended com- 
pass is turned upon us for the last time ; 
when forty-six years are numbered, and the 
remaining twenty-three conchide the mea- 
sure^ as in the following scale *y 




then, our improved experience gains a per- 
fect sentiment) of the true measure and^ 
Telocity of life; that it is but ** as a span 
long :" and, if truth and nature have our 
ear, that last measure will imperatively call 
upon us, to adapt our minds to the declen-- 
sion and conclusion of our course. 
- 75. If truth and nature are not attended* 
to : if we fly from their warnings, and strive 
to remove ourselves from them by attempt- 
ing to reascend the stream of time ; or if 
we iraver in uncertainty, without taking a 
lesolute courje ; the consequence is obvious : 
that which we are reluctant to approach^ 
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will violently take held upon us ; aD() where i^die.Age. 
we might have arrived in serenity, we shall 
be brought in sorrow. Let us, theq., take 
a caution from that severe satire of ihe 
j)oet^ 

At thirty, man suspects liimselfa fool; 
Knows it tit forty, and refonns his plan : 
At fifiy, chides his infamous delay : 
Pushes his prudent purpose to retohe ; 
In all the magnanimity of thought 
Resolves; and re-resolves; then diet the same. 

76. These middle ages, in their degrees 
and order, will be greatly assisted by a 
patient and steady observation of the 3ios* 
cppe. The visible progress of the index 
through all those ^periods, will add the 
strongest enforcement to the conviction^i 
arising from an improving experience of 
the rapid flux of time. 

??• As a Monitor, the Bioscope will 

point out to MIDDLE LIFE, the critical 

stage at which it is arrived. For, although 

half of life, more or less, may possibly remain, 

j^et half of it is certainly exhausted ; and 
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*fi*»^Afe. the second half will appear to pass with 
a continually increasing rapiditj, owing to 
the continual rectification of our jftdgment 
with respect to the true velocity of time. 
And, as we shall find ourselves declining in 
vigour in the last half whereas we were 
constantly increasing in it in the^rs^ half 
we shall be led to a provident consideration 
of the present period ; in order to recover, 
and redress,, whatever in the past may point 
itself out to our reflection as requiring it. 

78. The power of habits which acquires 
such compound strength from the progress of 
time, will begin to alarm us, and to awaken 
in u» a wise anxiety ; and we shall naturally 
reflect, that if we are under the influence of 
any habits which ought to be broken and 
subdued, this is the latest season to which 
the eflbrt ought, in common prudence, to be 
protracted. The vigour we now possess^ will 
still render easy the subjugation of habits ; 
the dominion of which will be irresistibly 
confirmed, if we permit them to acquire an 
established inveteracy, and if we postpone 
our combat with them until our strength 
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decay Sy and our resolution becomes too Mid^i^^ge. 
feebly to encoanter tbem. It is a terrific 
thought, but an incontestable truth; that 
although the habits of the body perish with 
the body, the habits of the soul survive in 
the soul. 

79. A profound sense of this fearful truth, 
made the good Archbishop Tillotson live, 
even to old age, in watchful and unceasing 
warfare against those evil impulses of the 
mind and heart, which, rf not conquered 
while our powers of resistance are efficient, 
will grow with age, and ripen in decay. The 
following secret resolutions, found in his desk 
after his death, and written at the age of 66, 
niark out to middh age an exercise from 
which it never should repose, and which 
must be extended to every form of vice. 

RESOlUTIOm. 

<* Not to be aogry with any body, upon 
any occasion ; because all anger i^ foolish, 
and a short fit of madness; betrays us to 
great indecencies ; and whereas it is intend- 
ed to hurt otbecs, the edge of it turns upon 
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Midd)e.Ace. oursdvts. We ^Iways repent of it, and are 
at least more angry at ourselves, by being 
angry at others. 

'^ Not to be peevish and discontented: 
this argues littleness of mind. 

" To use all gentleness towards all men, 
in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves. 

" Whenever I see any error or infirmity 
in myself, instead of intending to mend it, 
to resolve upon \t presently and effectually, 

^ To read this every morning before I go 
to prayer." 

« June r, 1696:' 

80. But, the admonitions for middle life 
must of necessity involve the remembrance of 
the past, by appealing to the substance of its 
experience; by which, the authority of those 
admonitions are <!biefiy to be established, 
and enforced. The experience of life, and 
of human nature, with which we find our- 
selves gradually stored in these periods, 
will go a great ^ay ^towards enabling us to. 
form a general notion^ 'Of that portion of 
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life which we have yet to live. " Ex pror Middi«.Age. 
" teritis possunt futura deprekendi^ '^ The 
" future,'' says Pliny, " may, in a great 
*' measure, be collected from the past'* 
And so also Shakspeare : 

There is an history in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased.' 
The which observ'd, a man may prophesy. 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life«; which in their seeds, 
And weak be^nnings, lie intreasured. 

81. Here then, as a Remembrancer, the 
Bioscope will have a very active office to 
fulfil; and various will be the subjects, 
upon which it will exert its activity. Among 
those which will naturally engage the mind, 
will be a review of our contemporaries in life ; 
who began the journey with us, and who 
long kept pace with us in it. Of these we 
shall inquire, which still continue their 
course in the common track ; and which, 
by a side and cross path, have already 
reached the termination ? whose Biow^copes 
have stopped in the middle of their courses, 

F 
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MM«ii6.Ag0. and haf e thut demoMtrated to us the va« 
ntty, of alt anticipations of lift* 

When io this vale of yeafes I bacbward look. 
And miss such numbers ; numbers too of such, 
Firmer in health, and greener in their years, 
And stricter on their guard, and fitter far 
To play life's subtle game; I scarce believe 
I still survive ! 

82» From the sEialler circle^ of our own 
particular feieiMby we shally ia these middle 
years of life, extend our view and our con- 
eem to tbe greait ehrcle of tbe wofld ; and to 
the prittcipal actors engaged npem its osm* 
^pteiamm theatre. 

Where the prime actors of the last year's scene ? 
Their port so proud, their buskin, and their plume. 
Bow jfmnj sleep, who- kept tbe world awake. 
With )«8tre^ and- wi^ aoise ! Has didatdi prodaim*d 
A truce, and hung bk sated laoee oa high ? 
. Th brandished stiU; nor shall the present year 
Be more tenacious' of its human leaf. 
Or spread of feeble life a thinner fall. 

83. How penetrating must tbe truth of 
tbc»e lmes> be to us, who, Ibr more Ann 
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twenty years, beheld Eoglaod '^ awaken with MMtftcAce. 
** lustra and with noise " at the names of Pitt 
and Fox ; and who yet have seen the pos- 
sessors of those great names disappear, and 
vanish from the view, at terms of life far 
short of the extreme ^'es comprehended in 
the dial : the former at the' age of 47, and 
the latter at the age of 55 years. And 
scarcely was this page printed in the first 
edition, when the virtuous name of Perci- 
VAL was added to these illustrious witnesses, 
at the premature age of 49* 

84. Nor is it in men alone that this fra- 
gility, this mortality is seen. 



Empires die ! Where now 



The Roman ? Greek ? They stalk an empty name, 

^^ Where now" the ancient and splendid 
realm of France? The German empire,, 
with all its prescriptive honours, of Bome, 
of CiESAR, and of Augustus? We knew 
them both,, and were intimate with both; 
yet " where are they now ? '' 



They stalk, an empty name ! 
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Hiddie-Age. We havc livcd to see them erased from tl>*' 
earth ; and, within our own few years^ have 
witnessed a revolution in human affairs more 
entire 'than was ever accomphshed^ except 
in a |)rogression of centuries. 

85. JiCt any man^ who (at the age per- 
haps of twenty y) saw ithe throne of Lewis 
the Fourteenth in appearance still £rm and 
secure, retaining all its ancient honours, 
and possessed by a prince of bis royal 
blood, the «econd only in descent from him- 
self; who, ten years after, saw ^that throne 
subverted,: those honours extinguished, that 
possessor weltering in his blood, and that 
royal line of sovereigns concluded ; who, in 
the course of ten more years, beheld an 
imperial dignity, new and strange, spring 
out from that scene of waste and ruin, and 
invest with all its eminence, an unknown 
native of a Mediterranean island, .who pre- 
sently extinguished the last vestige of impe- 
rial Rome, and made himself the conqueror 
and arbitrator of almost the whole of Eu» 
rope; let such an one, count back those - 
few fateful years upon the dial of his Bios- 
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cope, and meditate upon the experience Midrtie^Age. 
which they impart : let him then look for- 
ward, upon the years which are now about 
to open before him ; and; (if he has wisdom,) 
caution and not temerity, doubt and not 
security, religiovs awe and not worldly con- 
fidence, must be the sentiments which they 
will excite. 

86. With empires pass also iht fasldonsy 
©r prevailing aspects, of the world. He who 
is now advanced in middle age, found the 
wdrld, at his entrance into manhood, not 
more distinguished by the crowns and scep- 
tres that have vanished, than by opinions and 
systems, which exercised the most insolent 
and overbearing dominion^among the nations 
of Christendom'. The religion of Christ- 
endom, was the great object of their assail- 
ment; and, favoured by the corruption of 
eourts and the depi^avity of individuals^ 
they established an empire of fashion^ which 
had nearly brow-beaten religion^ and driven 
piety .from the world into the recesses of 
closets. By the slow and calculated advan- 
ces of sophistry; or by the daring and 
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Middle Age. desperate assaults oi jest, and falaebocMl ; 
they united^ with unint^rmkting ardor, to 
blow up, or beat down, the ysaootuary of 
the Gospel. The «cbook of HuiBe, of 
Voltaire, of Helvetius, of Frederick, aad 
luany otiiers, seemed firm ia power; mad 
' their arrogfint pretensions were exalted 
among the most conspicuous eminences of 
Europe. " Where art tb&f now ? *' Fatien 
from that height of false f;lory and usurped 
distinction, on which they stood ; they must 
now be searched for, among the ruios of 
Europe. The same mysterious sooorge, 
• which the pres^it dispensation, of Provi- 
dence has called forth to chastise and afflict 
Chris tendom, has fallen with iodiscrimi- 
iiating vengeance, vpon the illegitimate 
honours of iv^deUty WA^Miej^kiBm* 

87. Having received ^uch extraordinary 
demonstration that '' the worldf and the 
** fashion of the worlds pasaelh away ;^' he 
will discern wisdom, a^d «ot iseverity, io 
the admonitory pi^eoept £oiiiM}fid ju^n that 
truth ; '' Love not t«i« mo^A^' And, look* 
log from thos^ passing objecfto ^' which are 
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** now aeeii>" to tbose prospective ones Middte^s«. 
^' which are not yet seen ;" he will loosen 
his aitachmeiits to ^* things which afe merely 
'' teeiporal/' and gladly fix them upon 
*' those which are eternal/' 

08. Let the Bioscope be dien resorted to, 
m its quality of Comforter; to enable us so 
to xtse those approaching y^ears m to he 
capable of defying the utmost evil with 
iRhich they can teem, and of mastering all 
the poflf or of ctisaster^ which seems to form 
the peouhar and distinguiefaiag character 
of tl^ times in which we are cast. And 
this it will do ; First : by showing us that 
there is a limits which that evil and that 
disaster cannot possibly overpass, and wheive 
we may be emandpisted for ever from its 
infiii£nee And .dominion : Seoond-ly ; by 
showing us that wie have stilly in proba- 
bility, a reaidue of itife, wkich oiay be ven^ 
dered suifficient for taking effectual mea* 
sores ito assnre tlmt emancipation, and /to 
attain to that ultimate joeoeptttcle.of security 
and peace. Let us, then, keep our view 
constantly advasmd 4o tie gotd of 4}ur jour- 
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Middi«.iige. ney ; and, holding continually that forward 
tendency, let us make the end, and not the 
intermediate stages, the principal object of 
our concern. There, whatever may be the 
political distractions of this earth for a short 
and limited period, the Christian's prospect 
will be crowded with objects worthy to 
animate the best and noblest ambition .of 
those middle ages ; namely, '^ glery, and 
" honour, and immortality/* . when " God 
'^ shall at length have taken unto Himself 
'' his great power, and shall reign ; and shall 
f* have destroyed them which destroy the 
" earth!" 

TiicAged. 89. We come now at last to the aged; 
to that period which Cicero calls, '^ of. old 
" age, either arrived or certainly approach* 
" ing — aut jam urgentis, aut certe adven* 
" tardis senectutis." And here we have a 
task, still more delicate to fulfil than the 
former. For, who are the aged, and the old 9 
At what period do those qualities of time 
commence, and attach their characters upon 
individuals ? 
90. " Do you call a man old at sixty?*', 
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' asks the world : and such is the world's ge-^ rht Ag^i. 
neral system of collusion and mutual con- 
nivance, that the ; common answer to that 

. question is^-No / But here, again> we have 
need to fix and determine the sigatfication 
of terms. : By aged, and old, I apprehend 
we must understand the having outlived far 
the greater part of the average number of 
our years^ and, of course, having but a small 

. portion of that nmnber remaining, jiged 
and old being relative. notions, and. relative 
to a fixed and general measure of time in 
life; between fifty and sixty, and between- 

- sixty and seventy, out of seventy years, 

: certainly establish, in differeot proportions, 
the relations of age, otoldness: as the poet 
is adventurous enough to say ; 

IF troth, in spite of manners, must be told. 
Why truly ffifty^five is something old ♦. 

.91. That this statement may not ftppear 
so contrary to th^ common opinion of man- 
kind, as it is to the partial feeling of the 
World /let us inquire, what was the ppinion 

* "Skiff to Ml Old B«auty.r-PAKVK\. 

P 5 
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iiMAiKi. <»f tiie wisest heathen oationsy heSore uge 
became so much an object of kiilauoo ami 
jealousj. AcGordtiig to the GreeJas and 
Lattins, a man was called irfso^fiwhs — wtmar, 
ikBt h, elder or aged, as sckki as lie bad 
^sompleted . his fortj'Oioth year aad had 
entered upon his fiftieth ; and he was oailed 
ysfm — mnea^ that is, i)ld, from the age of 
fifty-six to ihe ead t«f his life. If now, 
keeping in our mind the definition which 
has just been given of agedne^^ and tddness, 
we carry our eye to the Bioscope, we shail 
receive ittimediate demonstcstira of the 
trath and jivstness of that aooient designa- 
tion. He who has entered into Us last 
deciffial b«it one, is, in all certainty, ^tged; 
and he who hi^s enteMd km last 4echnal, is, 
in all meaning, old, though others may be 
older, 

92. It has been observed, that we are 
never sensible of our advancement in age, 
uiftil some accidental circumstance occurs to 
awalcen in us a sense of that truth. Seneca 
<hus relates an incident, «wbich led him to 
remark, that Ixe was already an aged mae. 
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'^ tutis rneoe ^ideo. yernHPam ia wburfaa- 
'' 11U0I9 6t qverebar -de impeo&is aedtfeii 
^' delaboDtU. ^it ^iUieus^ son eise j»e^i- 
'' gentise sim vitiuin/oiiiiHa^eifaieeMtyacd 
'' villain <;atefe]»«iie. Hcecvilla inter jnanus 
'' meas (H-evU ; tquid mibi :fuUiniin ast^jei 
** Mm patrida -snAt «|di^s snev isa9Eai-r- 
<< Wliefiev^er I imm, i aae the pvooHitcif my 
'^ ow» <«l9fidaeas« I wevt to my :hoi»e soot 
'' of town, 4umI eomplaioed ^f the expense 
^' which I twat to hictrr far oefBun. lEbe 
^^ ftteward fiaid. that k was aci^wiag to aoy 

negligfinoe id him; thnt be had \vkmk 

every c£gre of the buHding, but that the 
'* hoase was 4)/<2. .Mow^, tbia house greir up 
'' under nay iowb haodi ! What, then, mast 

he^ay owa oas^ if fliatenais, .of lagr «»wn 

age^ are.thu^perishaUe;^'' 

03. 27roai ^m latagr, a hmg isetraapeet 
iextanda behind ai^ and Ae ^proapeat nar* 
xows 'HI propariion* Wa ipenoeive aaaa i My 
our advaaoe, and^onr apfNraxaiiuEtiaii te the 
^common boaadaiy of life*; anfl sire an as 
tsemibl^ neowiaoad, thatmo sfetaia shraU be 
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The AfML wasted, OF neglected, for bringing our minds 
into a close conformity with our years, in 
order to our final arrival at that boundary. 
Here, then, the Bioscope speaks eloquently 
to us in its capacity ;of Monitor. 

94. We read upon the dial the characters 
of the ages which we have past, and of 
those at which we are arrived. And, how- 
ever we may desire to deny those charac- 

. ters by appealing to the tone and texture of 

. oar thoughts, yet the conspicuous fact vindi-* 

cates its reality, by appealing to the number 

* of our years ; for it is years, not thoughts, 
which make tip the measure of hnvaft 
life. 

9^. ^' However age may discourage us by 
• *^ its appearance, firom considering it in 
" prospect," says a great writer, ** we shall 
" all by degrees certainly be old, if we live 
" long enough ; and therefore we ought to 
** inquire, what provision can be made 
^* against that time of distress ; what hap- 
'^ piness can be stored against the winter of 
" life? and how we- may pass our latter 
'' years with serenity and cheerfulness i If 
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" it has been found by the experience oftUApa, 

^^ mankind, that not even the best seasons 

" of life are able to supply sufficient grati- 

" fications, without anticipating uncertain 

^^ felicities; it cannot surdy be supposed, 

" that old age, worn with labours, harrassed 

** with anxieties, or tortured with diseases, 

" should have any gladness of tV* own, or 

" feel any satisfaction from the contempla* 

*' tion of the present. All the comfort that 

*' can now be expected, must be recalled 

'* from the past, or borrowed from the future. 

" The past is very soon exhausted ; all the 

"..events or actions of which the memory 

" can afford pleasure, are quickly recol- 

" lected; and the future lies beyond the 

** grave, where it can be reached only by 

" virtue and devotion. Piety is the only 

" proper and adequate relief of decaying 

" man. He that grows old without reli- 

" gious hopes, as he declines into imbe- 

". cility, and feels pains and sorrows inces- 

" santly crowding upon himj falls into a 

*^ gulf of bottomless misery ; in which every 

" recollection must plunge him deeper, and 
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iiyt/^4. *^ where he finds only new gradations of 
^* anguish, and precipices of horror/^ 

96. The aged, and the old, will therefore, 
>f they are wise, be admonished hy the 
Bioscope, to make their iai^ds dwell with 
resolution, on ike deniomtrated $bortmes$ of 
their remaining course; and on the region, 
to which the end of that ooui^e must in- 
evitably bring them. And here we may 
remarJkj that common sense alone, and the 
common inclination and piactlce of man- 

. kind, would seem to incite us to this exercise. 

97. Ail men look so far forward into time, 
as to provide for the inter^^ of generations 
which they .shall nev^er witness on the «£y:th. 
" They l^our in things," saya Cicero, " in 
'* which they know they shall have no per- 
" son^ concern. Nor is tliere a farmer, 
'^ however old, that hesitates, if he is asked 
*' Jbr whose sake he sows or plants f to reply-^ 
'' ' For the ^ake of the immortal gods ; 
'' wJso require that I should not merely re- 
'' icerve these things from my fore&libeFs, 
^* but Jbcaosmit them ^Iso to postcarity.'^' 

* JKIow^ if .it is natocal to «Ban to look for- 
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waid iDto times which he shsU sever wit- mvAftd. 
ness^ for the sake of (>^8008 whom he sholl 
never see ; it would seem much more naftMEtl 
to look forward to an eternity into whi^ 
we are entering, for tiie sake of oursdlves, 
who shall be seosible of existeoce through* 
out that eternity.' 

98. ITpon the same princifiiley k iwieculd 
fieem oatural, that we should engage CMtr 
thoughts in conatderiog that EUmal cata^ry, 
into which we ai^ so soon to enler. For, the 
termiaation of (be scale is full as much the 
beginning of a life, as it is the end of a 
life : the end of one being, ipso factOf the 
begiiioing of another. Just as tbe door- 
way of ^n anti-chamber, is n<»t Bioie the 
poiBit of egress from thence, than it is that 
of ingress . to the state-room« Now, what 
^rson is there who, if he has i« prospect to 
endbairk for Persia ox Perai, will not be 
filled widi an ardent cuniosity coxioeraiiog 
bis voy^ige^ and very inqnisitive after the 
aatuve And genius orf* ^he ^country, smd 4be 
kiotl '.of «ntertaminent be sball meet widk 
Ukiii Avd^sbali y^ when w« see that tbe 
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ibeAced. period of our departure is approacbingy a 
little more or less near, be less curious aod 
less inquisitive; respecting the country 

-which immediately borders upon the con- 
cluding goal of life^ to which we shall arrire 

- ere long, and from which we shall not return, 
but shall remain under circumstances wholly 
and essentially new ? Especially^ when we 
have it in^ our power to gain so much de- 
lightful information respecting that country ; 
and to secure so safe a journey to it, and 
so favourable a reception in hi Surely, in 
this respect, the Bioscope is a consummate 
, Comforter ; since it brings u« to so near 
a prospect of that country, and conducts 
our view even to the very frontier. 

99. And here I shall take occasion lo 
. remark ; that there is not a more common, 

or more delusive error, (and which, how- 
ever soothing it may bie to the imagination, 
.is most treacherous to the reason;) than 
: that of looking forward to old age. as a 
statioriy in which we are to halt and, take 
our rest, in the close of the journey of life. 

100. For first, we may never attain to old 
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age; and theo^ how mischievous must be nieAged. 
the illusion^ of living always with a view 
to a period at which we never shall arrive i 
" You hear many/' says Seneca^ " who 
" say, I will retire at my fiftieth year; or, 
'^ my sixtieth year shall set me free from 
" alL toil of business. But, what pledge 
" have you received of so long a life i Art 
" you not ashamed, to treasure up^ in your 
" imagination any reserve of future years f ^ 

^t NonpudetTE reliquias vitie reservare?!' — 
f* The laws of probability," said Mr. Gib* 
bon at. the age of fifty-two, ''so true; in 
*^ general, so fallacious in .particular, still 
f' allow fne about fifteen years. I shall 
5' soon enter the period which, as the most 
'' agreeable of his long life, was selected.by 
'' the judgment and experience of the sage 
f^ Fontenelle." But the sage Fotenelle said 
so upon the retrospect, and not on the pro- 
spect : Mr. Gibbon died within five years, 
.. 101. But, suppose that we shall attain to 
old age : still, we shall find it no stationary 
post, or place, of halting. Life has, in all 
ages, been well compared, to a journey, 
^ow, to look to old age as a station, and to 
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T^A^aA. ooQSok ourselvefi, as we travel on in life, 
wiih tbe prospect of that i^nagioary station; 
is, as if a man were journeying from Bath 
to l/ondon, and kK>kecl forward for bis 
repose between KensiugtMi and Hyde-Park 
Coiqser. The three or four last nules of 
(hat jeumey, joay well answer to the last 
years of the journey lof life. Tbe traveller 
will only look for his repose, when he 
shall be arrived at his home in the Capital. 
The interval from Kensingtcm to the Turn- 
fake, indeed, will probably awaken in hiiri 
« lively tense of bis approach to his home ; 
and tbe more 90,418 iie will dien be wearied 
and harrasaed by his journey: and, in his 
eontemplatiojn iot tbe proximity of bis en- 
joyment, bis mind will experience an 4inti^ 
dptUion of repose. But it is beyond the 
Tmvipibty and in iht Capital only, that he 
wuU look for its reality. 

i02« And «o in the journey of life. Tine 
laat y«aaps of life neither propaise, nor admi- 
Bttter, any period of retreat in themtelves; 
for life proceeds as fast (nay, sensibly faster) 
IB oM age, as in any other part of its 
oouxae : it can, iheo, only be in the tteat 
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prospect of retreat, not in the possemon of xh*Ai»d. 
it. Old age may, doubtless, look for $oaie 
repose of mind from its period in the join'- 
ney ; because its anxieties will have greatly - 
subsided, and its concern about future coo* 
tingencies, and accidents of the road, will 
be extremely diminished ; but it must still 
travel on as fast as ever, and its retreat will 
OJiIy he acquired, when the goal is passed, 
and the final home attained. 

lOS* And this objection .lies, in a greaft 
degree, against the scheme of human lijm 
exhibited in the AMDitoMETEB of the 
highly valuable Sir William Jones ; which, 
as hk noble%iographer defines it to be, is de» 
signed for ^' a scale of human attainments and 
'^ eitjoymentsj* This scale points out certain 
years at the end of life, as forming a period 
of ** the perfedtioH of earthly hajyrifiess /' and^ 
therefore, naturally directs the atlention to 
that period* as one in prospect of which it is 
to guide its course. But however i«»geniouB 
that scheme may be, and however " ^^triking 
'' a specimen it may afford of the extent of 
** its distinguished author's viewsj in th« 
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The Aged, f' acquisition of intellectual attainments;'^ 
(to use the words of his biographer;) it 
requires but a superficial inspection to dis- 
cern, how entirely visionary and decep- 
tions it is. That it is visionary, is manifest ; 
because there is nothing in the character 
assigned to any one year, which is founded 
upon the laws of nature. And th^t it is in 
the utmost degree deceptions also/ was die- 
monstrated in the excellent author himself; 
who imagined it at the age of thirty, and who 
•id not live to reach theforty-eighth division 
ef the scale : which was many degrees short 
&f those years, in which he had placed " the 
" perfection of earthly happiness.** And there* 
fore, as his biographer aptly remarks : " We 
'* are not to consider, that the preparation 
^ for ETERNITY, which stands at the end 
f^ of the scale, was to be deferred until 
^ the SEVENTIETH* YEAR;- it IS rather to 
** be considered as the object to which he 
" vfSLS perpetually to look, during the whole 
" of his life^ and which* was exclusively to 
^ engross his latter years*." 

* See THS ANDAOMET£B».at the end of tbb Tract... 
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404. Biit it will perhaps be said : ^* True ! t»|« Aged. 
" but at that end is death ; and the pro- 
" spect of death is so abhorrent to humaa 
" nature, that the mind naturally recoils from 
" the view ; and would rather seek an obli- 
" vion in the visions of fancy, than be har- 
" rowed up by the presence of that hostile 
"-spectre." If this is the language of human 
nature, I am at a loss to know under what 
dispensation we are to find it. By human 
nature, I understand the best condition of 
that nature. Was it then in the heat/ien 
world, that this language was held ? It is 
very contrary to the language of Socrates, 
or of Cicero. 

105. When Socrates stood before his 
iniquitous'judges, and had just received con- 
demnation to death ; he thus evinced the 
effect which their judgment, and the pro- 
spect of immediate dissolution, wrought 
upon his mind. " Death," said he to them, 
^ must necessarily be one of two things. 
*' Either it is the entire end of all seur 
'^ sation ; or it is the transportation of the 
-^^ soul from one place into another. Now, 
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7k»Awt^ ti if it ig Q|j]y tjjg extinction of all sen- 
^' sation^ like a sleep in wbich we experi- 
^* ence no dreams; how astonishingly gainful 
^' is death! But if, on the other band, that 
" which we are tanght be true ; that death 
*^ is our removal from hence into another 
** place; and if it be also true, that we 
^' shall there be consigned to the judgment 
^ of righteous and equitable judges; how 
^ far more gainful must it then be! And if 
*^ I shall there hold intercourse with Or- 
^ pheus, with Musieus, with Hesiod, with 
^^ Homer ; I would willingly, for such feli« 
'' city, suffer death many times over! To 
" me, the prospect of such a society is 
^* beyond mes^ure delightful; since they 
<' who shall arrive at that place, will die no 
*' more, but will remain for ever, immortal, 
'' and in the enjoyment of happiness tnfi- 
'' nitely surpassing every thing that is ex* 
*' perienced here */' 

106. The sentiments of Cicero, on the 
same a^icie, are delivered by him in the 
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person of Cato; whom he ibos makes to 'rtitAt^. 
wind upland c6nclude^ bia beautiful treatise 
upon Old Ag£. " I depart froot life/'' says 
he^ '^ as from an i$m, not as from an home; 
'* for nature gave it to us only as a pbtce 
^' of temporary abode, and net as one of 
'^ permanent babiiation. O glorious day! 
** when I shall roaeh that divine concourse 
" and society of spirit»; and when I shall 
^' depart from tbis^ scene of pollution and 
^* distraction ! For I shall then go not only 
to those persons of whom I have already 
spoken^ but to my own son, than whom 
^' no better man was ever born, dov any 
^* more illustrioas> for his piety. To 
'/ whose body I performed the last offices) ; 
'^ whereas, it was rather he that sboald 
'^ have performed tbem to mine. But hid 
'* soul, not taking leave of me bot looking 
^^ back for me, departed ta those regions 
'' ta which he knew *! myself must so s^on 
'' follow him. And this loss I seemed to 
<< you to bear with composore ; but it war 
*^ not that; I bore it with compostre, but 
*^ that I consoled myself with tbe thotigbt, 
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TheAced. « that thedistance and separation between 
** us would not be long. And with these 
" reflections, old age is not only light to 
" me, but even pleasing. For if I am in 
" error in believing, that the souls of men 
*' are immortal, I willingly err ; nor shall 
" any one, while I live, rob me of that 
" error, which is my delight ! — Quod si in 
'^ hoc erro, quod animos hominum immortdles 
*' esse credam, Ubenter erro: nee mihi hunc 
'< errorem, quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri 
'' voio." 

107. Is it then in the Christian world, that 
death is discovered to bean object so odious 
to human nature ? Surely not ; for we know, 
that since the secrets of " Life and Im- 
" mortality have been brought to light 
" by the Gospel,*' and all doubts dissi- 
pated respecting those great points, the 
*' sHng qfdeath^* is drawn, and it is become 
to Us nothing more than the portal by which* 
" we pass into life ;" not to the society of 
Orpheus or Musaeus, of Hesiod or Homer, of 
the elder or younger Cato only, but " to an 
" innumerabk company of angels, to the ge- 
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^ neral assembly and church of the first-born TheAfed. 
^' which are tsfriiten in heavenf and to God the 
Judge of all^ and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of 
^ ^Ae New. Coven ANT.** 

108« Since^ tben» those who are most 
fit to guide oar reasons, both in the heathen 
and Christian world, have not recoiled 
from the prospect of death, nor viewed it 
as an hostile spectre, but rather as a guide 
and a deliverer: shall we, who profess to 
unite in ours^vi^s all lights, both Christian 
and heathen, <&erish the miserable senti- 
ment which dares not meditate its natural 
approach ? 



No ! the tbougbt of death indulge. 



Give it its wholesome empire; let it reigo, 

That kind chastiser of the soul in joy f 

And why not think of death ?-»— 

Ere man has measured half his wearied stage, 

His luxuries have left him ne reserve; 

No maiden relishes, unhroached delights. 

On cold-serv'd repetitions he subsists. 

And in the tasteless present, chews the past.— 

Age shcmld walk tliougbtful, on the solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon ; 

G 
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Tbe Aged. And pat good works on board, and wait the wind. 
That shortly blows us into worids unknown. 
If uncomidet^d too, a dreadful scene] 

109. It is a great mistake^ to suppose 
that we are not yet entered within the 
dominion of death, because his last act of 
power has not yet been exercised upon us : 
^' in the midst of life we are in death." 

Must I then forward only look for death ? 
. Backward! turn my eye, and find hhn there, 
' Man IS a utf^kurnnor cYery^luMir. 

Man, like a stream, isin'pei^tual flow. 
Death's a destroyer of quotidian prey. 
My youth, my noontide his, my yesterday ! 
The bold invader shares the present hour; 
Each moment on the former shuts the grave. 
While man is growing, life is in decrease; 
Our hirth is nothing but our death begun. 
As tapers waste that instant they take fire. 
Shf^U we then fear, lest that should come to pass 
Which comes to pass each moment of our lives ? 

110. That the contemplation of the c/o$e 
of life, which is inseparable from, death, is 
far from being grievous in Uaetf; but ia only 
rendered so/ by iti^ffpo^ition t^tketmiMutry 
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habits of the mind, and to the conceptions n^A^. 
which the mind has chosen to entertain and 
nourish ; is brought to demonstration^ by a 
comparison witb those who have viewed it, 
not merely with composure and willingness, 
but even with raptnre and delight. 

111. Mr. Gibbon, when he had com- 
pleted those celebrated pagies, the applause 
for which was to constitute the chief reward 
€md happiness of his mind ; and when, at 
the age oififty*iwo^ years, be had conceived 
the fallacious expectation of an ^^ autumnal 
^' period of felicity ;'' deelared his own ex* 
perience of Ufe, in the following warning 
•entence : '^ I must reluctantly observe, that 
^' two causes, the abbreviation of time, and 
*' the failure of hope, will always tinge, with 
^* ,a.browner shade, the evening of life*." 

11$. If this, sentence is delivered as a 
^general proposition, applicable to all man- 
jkiod ; and meaning to assert, that the abbre- 
Tkit^on of time, and the failure of hope, are 
correlative, the latter necessarily following 
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^TbeAged. from the former; we are so happy as to 
know, with full assurance, that it is positively 
and experimentally fake. Millions of Christ- 
ians have borne testimony, in the evening 
of their lives, to its utter falsehood. When 
St. Paul exclaimed—*' The time of my 
« departure is at hand, 1 have finished 
" my course ; henceforth there is laid up 
*' for me a crown of glory, which the Lord, 
" the righteous Judge, will give me in that 
** day ; and not to me only, but to all those 
" also who love (the prospect of) His reap- 
'^ pearing!''— when he thus exclaimed, was 
there any symptom that the strength of 
his hope was diminished by the abbreviation 
of his time i or did any ** shade seem to 
'* tinge the evening of his life ?'' And end- 
less are the examples which the experience 
of individual Christians can supply ; of hope 
increasing with the abbreviation of time, 
and of the serene effulgence which that 
hope sheds, not only over the evening, but 
over the very twilight of life. 

The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray. 
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Mr* Gibbon's proposition^ therefore, if TheAg^d. 
taken vniversallj/, is most experimentalljr 
false. 

113i Bat if it be taken with limitation^ 
as in fact it ought to be taken; if it merely 
expresses Mr. Gibbon's own experience; and 
declares the inward condition of his own 
mind; then we must receive it, not only as 
true, but as one of the most salutary dis 
closures, one of the most valuable truths in 
experimental ethics, that could have been 
imparted to the world. Mr. Gibbon thus 
distinctly declared, as the result of his life, 
drawn up deliberately only a very short 
period before his decease, that the course 
into which he had put his mind, and the 
view which he had practised himself to take 
of philosophy and of religion, caused Ins 
hope to fail, in proportion as his term of life 
diminished; and that the consequence of 
that failure of hope, was a tinge of gloom, 
more and more deeply investing tfie evening of 
his life. 

114. Melancholy, nay frightful as this 
declaration is ; it speaks more than volumes 
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Tbt Afca. to prove the divinity of the Gospel, and tb^ 
impotence and absurdity of all human con- 
ceits set up in opposition to it. It proves 
to demonstration, the truth of what has just 
been advanced : that the prospect of the 
end of life is not necessarily, and in itself^ 
grievods ; but that it becomes so, only when 
it is in opposition to the habits attd esta* 
blished impressions of the mind« Where 
the mind accustoms itself to view the pro^ 
gress and end of our nature^ as it is illu** 
trated by revealed truth ; the close of life, 
that is, death, is a requisite circumstance ia 
it, conducive to an end we suk. Where we 
seek not that end, because we have habi- 
tually excluded, or turned away from, the 
light of revelation ^ the mind, unwilling, ta 
advance, seeks either to return, or remain 
stationary. But death, is an unsurmountable 
impediment to such an expedient ; and every 
step, therefore, that we are forcibly carried 
towards it, must naturally *' tinge with a 
** browner shade, the evening of life." 

115. We meet with nothing, in the death 
of that distinguished censor of the churctl 
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and Gospel, which should tempt us, even TheAg«4. 
if we could gain tenfold the measure of his 
fame, to seek the succour of his philoso- 
phical phantom, in exchange for the sub* 
stantial consolations of the Christian faith* 
The chief incidents, of the awful period 
which, at the age of Jifiy-six, interrupted 
all his plans of '* 'autumnal felicity,** are 
thus recorded. " Twenty-four hours before 
** his death, Mr. Gibbon happened to fall 
*^ into a conversation, not uncommon with 
" him, on the probable duration of his life. 
** He said, he thought himself a good life, 
*' for ten, twelve^ or perhaps tts>enty years. 
*' On Monday, January 13, he underwent 
'' an operation, and seemed much relieved* 
*' He talked, as usual, of passing his time at 
' ^' houses which he had often frequented, 
*' with great pleasure; and said, ( intend 
*' to go on Thunsday (Jan. 16,) to Devon- 
" shire house/'-—" On the l6th,'' says his 
noble biographer, " I reached his lodging 
" about midnight, and learned, that my 
"friend had expired, a quarter before one 
^V o'clock^, /^t day. His: ^ole/ dtthamhrt 
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The Aged. " observed, that Mr. Gibbon did not, at 
" any time, show the least sign of alarm, or 
" apprehension of death. And it does fwt 
" appear, that he ever thought him$elf in 
" danger.** He died in the year 1793, 
aged 37. 

116. Addison, two years before his death, 
entered upon his admirable work, in Evi- 
dence of the Christian Religion. " In 
** the beginning of the year 1716," says his 
great biographer, " the end of his useful 
''life was now approaching. Addison had 
" for some time been oppressed by shortness 
*' of breath, which was nt)w aggravated by a 
*' dropsy ; and finding his danger pressing, 
" he prepared to die conformably to his 
^ own precepts and professions. The Earl 
" of Warwick was a yonng raan of very 
'* irregular life, and perhaps of loose opi- 
'' nions. Addison, for whom he did not 
^' want respect, had very diligently endea- 
" voured to' reclaim him ; but his argu- 
'' ments and expostulations had no effect. 
" One experiment, however,' remained to 
" be tried ; when he found his life near its 
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'' end, he directed the young lord to beH^^AfBd. 
'' called ; and when he desired, with great 
** tenderness, to hear his last injanctions, 
^' told him, ' I have sent for you, that you 
^* may see how a Christian can die.'** He 
died June 17, 1719> aged 47. 

117. Whatever was the effect x>f this 
scene upon the Earl of Warwick, it re- 
mained to animate the faith, the piety, and 
the virtue of the Christian world. Gellert, 
distinguished in Saxony by the sanctity 
of his life and writings, demonstrated in 
himself the efficacy of this bright ex« 
* ample. '' On the day of his dissolution, 
" convinced that he felt the immediate 
^* approach of death, he earnestly inquired 
'' of his friends, how long he might still 
'' have to struggle with it i Upon receiving 
** for answer, perhaps an hour; ' God be 
'' praised !' he exclaimed, raising his hands 
*^ with a joyous countenance ; ' only one 
^^ hour!* Then, with a countenance still 
'^ more serene, he turned on his side ; 
'^ silently addressed himself in prayer to 
^< God ; and^ in the midst of that prayer, 

o 5 
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Hi* Ag0d. '^ sunk into the sleep of death ; on the IStb 
" of December, 1769, aged 54. This so 
*^ peaceful end/' adds his biographer, '^ re> 
** calls and confirms what Addison said on 
** his death*bed: See how a Christian can 
^ die! And thus was ac€X>mpli6hed the 
*' ardent desire which Gellert expressed m 
*' a letter, in which he spoke of the death 
^' of Addison: 'Great God! what would 
'^ be my Irappiness, if my end could be like 
« his!'" 

118. To these glorious records> let us add 

\ the blessed testimony imparted in the death 

] of the late Sir William Forbes. *' I shali 

( ^ ever consider it as one of the greatest 

'^ blessings of my life/^ says bis Funeral 

Orator, " that I was permitted to witness 

** this concluding seene; tha^I was thought 

'^ worthy to see the peace in which thb 

^' Christian can die; and ^at I recei?e<t 

*' the last commands- which he deigned to 

*^ entrust to me ; * To teil to th0se that tbere 

'^ dramng dofs>n t6 the bed a^ pbath, from 

*' Ins experience, that it had noievrors; thai 

** in the hour when it was mosi wanted then- 



*^ was mercy with the Most High; and UmAi^l 

'^ that SOME CHANGB took place, which fitted 

'^ THE souL/o meet its God*/" ! 

119' Madame de.Sevign6> when she was 
witnessing the edifying death of the pious | 
M. de St. Aubin^ made this wbe reflection. 
*} It is an opportunity not to be lost> to see 
^ a mran die with a peace and tranquillity 
^ totally Christiany his mind detached from 
the world, in charity, and with a desire 
to be in heaven, that he may no longer 
be separated from God ; with an holy awe 
** of His judgments, yet with a confidence 
'^ founded entirely in the infinite merits of 
^ Jbsus Christ: all this is divine. It is 
'' from such persons that we should learn 
** to di^, especially if we have not been so 
" happy as to live like themt.'' 



* Alison's SermoDi^ p. 33. 

t '* C'est naeoccwioii a ne pa» per4fe» qvm de Totr mottrir 
** mi homme avec une paii et une tranquillity toute Chr^ 
** tienne, im d^tachement, une charit6» un disir d'^re dant 
f le del pour n'^e plus s^paF^ de Dieu» un saint tremble* 
^ ment de ses jugemens, mais one confiance toute fondle sut 
" les m^tes infiaif de Jcstt»-CbDst: tout eela cit diyia. 
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Tht Aced. 120. '* There is nothing in history," said 
Addison, seven years before his death, 
'* which is so improviDg to the reader, as 
' '' those accounts which we meet with, of the 
'' death of eminent persons, and of their 
^f behaviour in that dreadful season. I may 
'' a}so add, that there are no parts in history, 
'' which affect and please the reader in so 
^ sensible a manner. The reason I take to 
" be this ; because there is no other single 
'' circumstance in the story of any single 
*f person, which can possibly be the case of 
" every one who reads it^J* 

121. The sound sense and truth of this 
remark being manifest, let us bring home 
to our own cases the examples, here ad- 
duced, of the concluding lives, of one of 
the greatest antagonists, and of one of the 
greatest vindicators, of the Christian fqidi ; 
and let us reflect, which of the two we would, 
rather resemble, on the day which shdl 

*' C'cfft avec de teUes gens qu'S hsat appraidFe i mouiir: 
" tout au mollis qvaad oa n'a pas ^ asses hearense pour j 
•• TtTW." Lett. 15. Niw. 1688. 

* Spectator^ No. 289. See this whole poper. 
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terminate our lives. Whether of him who The Aged. 
prepared for his decliniDg years a dimi- 
nution of hope, and an augmenting gloom 
of prospect ; or of him, who prepared his 
mind to depart in the strongest confidence 
of hope, and in the brightest serenity of 
joy ? Of him who, on the day of his death, 
was employed in the sad and fallacious 
computation of ten, or twelve, or twenty 
more years of earthly life; or of him, who 
met the day of his death as the day of his 
immediate advancement to the presence of 
God, in eternity^ Of him, whose mind enter- 
tained no anticipations of his impending 
removal to another state of being; or of 
him, whose mind was already on the wing 
for Its departure, with the mist lively anti* 
cipatiom of the bliss which was waiting to 
receive him ? Of him, finally, who sought to 
lead a soul to heaven by the demonstrative 
evidence of its already dawning glory ; or 
of him, who had no better consolation 
to offer to bis greatest friend, under the 
severest of domestic afflictions, than a 
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Tbe Acwi. frigid and unhopeful — " ip there be a future 
^ state*:' 

The chamber, where the good man meets his fate. 

Is privileg'd beyond the-eommon walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the vetge of heaven. 

Fiy, ye profiine ! If not, draw near with awe ; 

Receive the blessing, and adore the chance 

That threw in this Bethesda your disease^ 

If unrestorM by this, despair your cure ; 

Por here resistless demonstration dwells : 

A death-bed's the detector of the heart. — 

You see the man, you see hii hold on HeoTs^n. 

If sound his virtue, as Philauder's sound, • 

Heaven waits not the last moment; own$ her friend^ 

4)n thii side death, and points them out to men : 

A lecture, silent, but of sovereign power. 

Whatever farce the boastful hero plays. 
Virtue alone has majtUy in death. 
Through Nature's wreck,, through vanquished agonies. 
What gleams of joy ! What n^ore than hum^n peace t 
Where the frail mortal f the poor a^ect worm? 
No, not in death, the mortal to be found. 
His conduct is a legacy for all / 
Hi's comforters he comforts; great in ruin. 
With uoreluctbnt grtrndteor, gives, not yield* 
fiis sohl sublime ; and closes with his ^te. 

• 

• Gibbon's Miicel. Works, i. S79» 
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** How our hearts banU within a»^ at the scene ? TktAfitd, 
Whence this hrave hound, o'er limits fix'd to man} 
His God sustains him in his final hour } 
His final hour hrings glory to his God !^ — 
Christians^ adore ! and infidels, Miere ! 
As some tall tower, or lof^y mountain's hrow,. 
' Detains the sun^ illustrious from its height; 
While rising vapours, and descending shades. 
With dainpfe and darkness drown the spacious vale t 
Undampt by doubt, undarkenM by despair. 
Philander thiis augustly rears his head, 
sAt that black hour which general horror sheda 
On the low lerel of th^ inglorious throng. 

Street peace, and heavenly hope, and humble joy, 

« 

Divinely beam on his exalted soul ; 
Destruction gild, and crown him for the skies ! 

122. It is a vast error to suppose, that 
vice, in its common and popular sense, ii^ 
.the only moral evil wbieh can disqualify u» 
for the promises <^ religion. Vice is; indeed, 
a mortal evil, and an insuperable disqualifir • 
cation so long «s it continues, and is not 
cast off and thoroughly purged out; but 
the mind aiid heart of man, oppressed by 
its burthen, may conceive such inward ap> 
prehensions of iu misery and batefulness^ 
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The Afed. as^ bj a Strong and resolute effort, to cast it 
off, to loathe it, and to invest itself thence- 
forth in a garb of purity and virtue. The 
mind, receiving into itself such an inward 
principle of renovation, may become, as it 
vtrere, entirely regenerated; and hold a serene 
and steady hope of admission to those high 
privileges through the mercy of God, and 
the peculiar means by which He has been 
pleased to administer that mercy. 
^ 123. But there is a more desperate evil, 

which is, mental vice; a corrupt^ inbred 
pride ofmind^ and principle of self-exaltation. 
If this principle is suffered to establish 
its full dominion, to grow with life^ and to 
become inveterate, neither the experience 
nor the imagination of map can conceive a 
process for correcting it. This is a prin* 
^ ciple of essential hostility to the supremacy 
of God^ as vice is a principle of open rebel- 
lion against His authority* But he who 
has long rebelled may become heart-smitten 
and humbled, and may prostrate himself in 
penitence; and then, his evil is instantly 
removed. But he who is ^^ exalted above 
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'^ measure;^* who establishes in himself a nitAs^d. 
sentiment of self -authority / who contem- 
plates, with a self-devotion, his own imagined 
superiority of judgment; making his self 
the ultimate object of his appeal ; becomes 
incapable of humiliation, and closes the 
door of his reason and his heart against all 
illumination through the channels of J/vi;ie 
truth. And there is no prospect of his evil 
i)eing corrected, before he is called away to 
THE GREAT TRIBUNAL to account for the » 

exercise of his intellectual agency ; and to 
show, how far his time of trial has been em- 
ployed in reducing his intellectual faculties 
into a state of submissive allegiance, to the; 
Master whom alone he was designed to 
serve by them. If it be then found that no 
mfficient progress has been made, in a course^ 
of siibjugating the will, and conforming the • 
mind to the sole and entire government of 
Ciod; the agent must necessarily stand as 
defective, as if he had engaged in any other 
course of unrepented delinquency. The 
mental vice, so cherished and confirmed, will 
leave him as unprepared^ and as inadequate 
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Tbc^gcd. to the perfect agency then demanded of 
him ; as if he had lived in the unrestrained 
indulgence of any other species of forbidden 
gratification. 

124. And it is upon this distinction^ so 
easily apprehended by the reasoni between 
rebellion in act, that is vice, and rebellion in 
principle, that is, ir^delity and scepticism, 
that OUR LoRO| who alone could declare the 
counsels of Heaven^ pronounced; that the 

former, '' the publicans and harlots^ should 
*^ go into the kingdom of Heaven before 
" the latter" Not, indeed, while they con- 
tinued such ; but that there was a far greater 
facility for the abjectness and temerity of 
\ice to purge itself, and to fit itself for 
Heaven, than for the arrogance and dis-^ 
loyalty of infidelity to do the same thing. 

125. This is that evil spirit which has so 
variously laboured, throughout the last cen- 
tury and in our own days, to rob us of the 
consoling prospects of futurity confirmed to 
us by the revelation of the Gospel. '' If it 
" is an error," said Cicero, " no one shall 
" rob me of it while I live I" What would 
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Cicero then have said of that modem host, it»«Agtd* 
usurping to themselves his proper desig- 
nation of philosopher, who have laboured, 
with a malignity beyond all example, to 
rob mankind of a truths which, even as a 
possible error, appeared to him of a value 
inappreciable? What he would have thought, 
we may gather from the teatimony of a 
spirit congenial with his own, a truephihso* 
pher; who was able to carry into the twilight 
of the Academy, the bright and piercing 
illumination of the Gospel. 

126. "Perhaps,** said this excellent writer 
forty years ago," our modern sceptics are igno^ 
^' rant that, without the belief of a God and 
" the Aope of IMMORTALITY, the miseries of 
" human life would often be insupportable. 
" But can I suppose them in a state of total 
" stupidity, utter strangers to the human 
" heart, and to human aifairs^? Surely 
^ they would not thank me for such a sup^ 
" position. Yet this I must suppose, or I 
*^ must believe them to be most perfidious 
^ and cruel men^ 

1£7. " Caressed by those who call them 
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iheAgecU '' scIves the great^ engrossed by the for* 
" malities and fopperies of life, intoxicated 
'' with vanity, pampered with adulation, 
'^ dissipated in the tumult of business, or 
'^ amidst the vicissitudes of folly, they per* 
^^ haps have little need, and little relish, for 
^^ tfte consolations of REi,iGioN* But let them* 
'' know, that, in the solitary scenefr of life> 
^' there is many an honest and tender hearty 
^^ pining with incurable anguish, pierced 
'^ with the sharpest sting of disappoint* 
" ment, bereft of friends, chilled with 
*' poverty, racked with disease, scourged by 
" the oppressor ; whom nothing but trust ia 
" Providence, and the hope of a future re- 
'^ TRiBUTioN, could preserve from the ago- 
*' nies of despair. And do they, with sacri- 
'^ legious hands, attempt to violate this last 
'^ refuge of the miserable ; and t6 rob them* 
" of the only comfort that had survived 
*^ the ravages of misfortune, malice, . and 
*' tyranny! Did it eyer happen, that the 
" influence of their execrable tenets dis- 
*' turbed the tranquillity of. virtuous retire- 
*^ ment, deepened the gloom of human dis- 
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* 

** «tress, or aggravated the horrors of the ^^^i^ 

** grave f Is it possible^ that this may have 

^' happened in many instances ? Is It pro* 

'^ bable^ that this hath happened, or may 

*^ happen, in one single instance? YeTRAi- 

^' TORS TO HUMAN KIND, how can ye 

*^ answer for it to your own hearts!-— But 

'' I remonstrate in vain. Could I enforce 

^' the present topic by an appeal to your 

** vanity, I might perhaps make some im- 

** pression : but to plead with you on the 

^' principles of b^evolence or generosity, is 

^' to address you in a language ye do not, 

'< or will not, understand. 

128. ** But let not the lovers of truth be 
'* discouraged. — The fashion of sceptical 
^* systems soon passeth away. Those unna- 
^' tural productions, the vile effusions of a 
** hard heart, that mistakes its own rest* 
*^ lessness for the activity of genius, and its 
'< own captionsn^s for the sagacity of un- 
** derstanding, may, like other monsters^ 
'^ please a while by their singularity ; but 
'< the charm is soon over : and the succeed- 
** ing age will be astonished to hear, that 
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1%«,A|«4* *^ their forefathers were deluded, or amnsed, 
'^ with such fooleries. The measure, of sqev- 
'' TicisM seenu ineked to be full^." 
. 129. Thus this excellent, and almost pro- 
phetical, writer. " Tlic lovers of truth, 
*^ therefore, ne^d not to be discouraged, 
for '^ God is true, and every man a liar 
who denies His truth; and, under the se- 
.curity of that truth, we are graciously sup- 
plied with a reaaon, a triumphant reason, 
why, if we please, we need not survey death 
with any sentiment, eitljer of terror or of 
aversion^ In tjhe firstplace, the act of death 
itself is nothing, for a real Christian to 
sustaiii; since be shall '' never taste of 
^^ death, but shall instantly pass from death 
" unto life:' 

Why start at Death ? Where b he? Death arrivM 
' Is -gone ; not come or gone, he's never here, 
£MiAo;i«, ittuatkm fiiik; black*boding man 
M^fheSf not suffors, death's tvcmeadotts blow. 
Thekoe}!, thfi shroud, <ihe qsattock, and Ike grave, 
The deep damp yaalt, the darkness, and tibe woim, 
Thes6 are the bugbears of a winter's eve : 



I 
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The terrors of the livings not the dead.*^ The Aged. 

Man makes li death, which Kature never made; 
• Then. on tfae.point of his own fancy falls. 
And feels a thousand deaths in fearing one. 

ISO. But the triumphant reason which I 
have alleged, for pot surveying death with 
any sentiment either of aversion or terror^ 
is this : There are but two enjoyments of 
this present life, which a wise man would 
desire to carry with him out of it ; vi^. the 
favour and friendship of God, qx\A the com-^ 
merce of dear and virtuous friends ; aud we 
have God's express assuranqe, that he shall 
take both these with him. All other 'things, 
which only make ^p the circumstances of 
lifej, he would not wish to take with him; 
because he is thoroughly assured, that all 
that is good in opulence, in honour, in knOiW* 
ledge, or in pleasure^ will be supplied in; an 
incomparably better manner, in an incom- 
parably better place. And he will esisily 
give credit to God's assairancej upon the 
samples of those advantages witnessed here 
below, that '< the latter are not worthy to 
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The Aged. *' be Compared with those which shall be 
^* revealed hereafter; and that the things 
^' which God has prepared for them who 
^^ lave Him" (that is, who strive to please 
Him, by endeavouring to bring their wills * 
into a true conformity with ais manifest- 
ed WILL, in respect of every thing which 
He designs us to know and to do ;) ** are 
^' really, as He has caused it to be pro* 
'' claimed, such as neither eye hath seen, 
** nor the imagination of man ever yet con* 
'* ceived." The prospect of an inheritance 
in all these ; together with the friendship of 
God, and the company of pious friends ad- 
vanced, with ourselves, to a state of full 
perfection; ought not only to divest death 
of all its terrors, but even to transform it, 
in our imaginations, into ** an angel of 

^ light:' 

131. It was thus that the sublime and 
pious mind of Milton contemplated it, in a 
very early period of his life; and so depict- 
ed it^ in his Latin verses written upon occa- 

* See Fxelliiunaiy Chapter, p. 13* 
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sion of the death of Nicholas Felton^ neApd. 
Bishop of Ely, in the year 1626 ; a trans- 
lation of which verses is here presented to 
the English reader. 

ON THE BBATH OF THE BISHpP OF ELY, 

While yet my sad and pallid cheek 

Was moist from many a tear. 
That tendered love, and anguish meek. 

Had shed o'er Wivtok's * bier; 

Fame, active messenger of grief. 

Thro* Britain*s land had told. 
That thou, (in every virtue chief !) 

Ely 1 in death wast cold. 

My swelling breast, surcharged with woe, 

Scarce found a vent for breath. 
At length, when faltering words could flow, 

I called a Curse on Death I 

But lo ! in accents heavenly sweety 

From some supernal sphere, 
These solemn sounds, descending, greet 

My wonder-smitten ear. 

\ 

* Lancelot Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, who died 16S6. 

II 
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Km A«ed< ^ O ! check thy grief, thy tears restrain, 

** UnhaUowed and unjuit ! 
^* Nor dare, with mormuri to complain, 
** Tn Infidel mistrust. 

^ Death u not what the poets sung, 
** The child of gloomy night; 

** From Erehns^ or Chaos, sprung: 
** Alien, impnw^ (rom light. 

** I>B4ni it n Sbkafb, sent kt U>Te 
** Vtem Hewen's high Win by God, 

** For souls to fill His courts above, 
^ . Frctd from their earthly ckKJ. 

<< TUther, ^KsbnrtlieiiM of their day, 
** In upward course they soar 

*^ To regions of unending day, 
^ Where night is seen no more. 

'* There, in their Father^ presence dwfcU t 
** WInle nnpious sprites are driven 

^ To Tartarus, and lowest Hell^ 
^ Oateast from God and Heaven. 

« With joy, with ecstasy, I heard 
^ Her life-inspiring caU : 

** Eager I halted, nor defen^d 
^' TafokyoBrnptiierbi^. 
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*' Borne by her wiuged minister^ The A|«8. 

"' In flight sublime I soared ; 
'' Dreadless I trayers'd Scorpio's 8tars> 

*' Nor fear*d Ononis sword. 

*' Like him I mov'd, that seer di? ine^ 

** Who, chariotted in fire, 
** Mounted above each starry sign^ 

" To heav*n*s eternal Sire. 

^ I passM the glories of the sun^ 

** The planet's orbs ; and last, 
(** My lower journey bravely done^) 

<< The galaxy I passM. 

^ At length I reached the court of Heav^n^ 

** The Etemars chrystal dome ; 
^ Of glorious course, more glorious haven^> 

^ And man^s celestial home. 

** But how, to earth^lad man, relate 

** The joys these scenes bestow? 
** Enough : — J share this blest estate^ 

** And all its raptures know P* 

1S9« I^t us not then be told any more, 
thai the abbrejriation of time necessarily 
diminishes hope, by darkening the human 
prospect ; unless^ indeed, it be said as an 
avowal of individual error and perverted- 

n 2 
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The Aged, reason^ and then let us cherish that avowal 
as a beacon to warn us from a gulf of deso« 
lation^ in which time, and hope, and light, 
sink and perish together. 

133. The circumstance of deatliy which 
is naturally and necessarily to be supposed 
in the termination of the dial, ought not, 
therefore, to be viewed as an object of 
dismay, or disgust, which the mind cannot 
accustom itself to face, or beyond which it 
cannot look ; since the wisest heathens, and 
the best Christians, have been able to con- 
tetnplate it as an object of their highest 
regard. 

134. A backwardness in age to reflect 
upon its station in years, or to contemplate 
the term which it sees to be near at hand, 
is, in effect, a repining and murmuring 
against the order established by Providence ; 
the impiety of which was long ago pointed 
out, and reprobated, by the natural piety 
and true philosophy of Cicero, " I follow 
*' nature/' said he, " that perfect guide, as 
*^ GoB; ^nd as such I submit to her. For 
'' it is not likely that, when all the other 
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" ages of life are so well ordered and TUAged* 

*^ drawn oat^ she should fail, like a bad 

^* poet, in tlie last Act. Something mast of 

'' necessity be last; and, like the fruits of 

^* trees, and seeds of the earth, wither and 

*^ fall from fulness of maturity. To that 

*^ law, a wise man will patiently submit; 

** for, to revolt against nature, what is it, 

*' but 16 war against the gods with the 

" impiety of the giants ! — Quid enim est 

'^ aliudj gigantum moda bellare cum diis, nisi 

" waturdR repugnare?'* 

IS5, If the mind keeps pace with the 
years, declension and decay will be objects 
of its expectation; and it will naturally 
grow into such an accordance with those 
circumstances of its being, as to render the 
thought of them devoid of all offence. 

136. '' Our infancy,^' said the aged and 
experienced Bishop Hall, " is full of folly ; 
** youth, of disorder and toil ; age, of in* 
^^ firmity. Each time hath his burden, and 
^' that which may justly work our weari- 
** ness. Yet infancy longeth- after youth;. 
'^ and youth, after more age : and he that 
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The Aged. " is very old, as he is a child for simplicity^ 
-*' so he would be for years. I account old 
*' AGE the best of the three ; partly, for that 
" it hath past through the folly and dis- 
^^ ordcfr of the others ; partly, for that the 
*' inconveniences of this are but bodily, 
'' with a bettered estate of the mind ; and 
'^ partly, for that it is nearest to dinolution^ 
" There is nothing tnore miserable, than an 
*' old man, who would be young again ••** 

137. But if these are, indeed, attractive 
and glorious objects which the Bioscope 
offers to our prospect as a comforter in 
Age^ it is indispensably necessary that, 

Warn*d by the languor of life's evening ray, 

Age should pay the utmost deference to its 
admonition as a Monitor; by striving to 
live, the small portion of time that remains, 
in a state of constant qualification for ob« 
taining them : which state of qualification, as 
we have already seen, must consist in the con^ 
formily of our mils with the supreme will 
manifested in the Gospel. That admoni<* 

* Bishop Hairs Works, Vol, T. p. 48, 



tion is founded upoa the sensible demon* xucAgp^. 
stratioa that the proportion of time .which 
Qow remains is small; and upon the self* 
evident truths that there is no way in which 
we can pass that time that will answer so 
welly or afford us so large a return of enjoy* 
menti as in using every particle of it 
with the most scrupulous economy : '' walk* 
'* ing henceforth circumspectly, not as fools, 
*' but as wise; for th^ purpose oi redeeming 
^ the time:' 

138. What has been said of age, wit/dn Exirm* 
the average measure of seventy years, ^^^'^J*- 
holds with still stronger force, should that 
age be extended beyond the average; or, 
in the proper sense of the term, become 
superannuated: that is to say, live into years 
over and above the common calculation. In 
that state, of propeif super- annuation, when 
it is obliged every day to exclaim with the 
poet: 

I scarce can meet a monument, but holds 
Mjf younger I 

every year ought to be a matter of sur- 
prise, rather than of exultation. For we 
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can never connt it till it is gone^ aod there- 
fore we have it not in possession^ but have 
lost it^ as soon as we are able to number 
it; and the prospect of another year^ is 
always more and more improbable. 

ISg. In what manner we ought to regard 
that term of excess^ we may learn from the 
example of a wise and aged heathen. " The 
" great and learned Varro,** as we are in- 
formed by Pliny, '' was a singular instance 
" of the vigour and powers, of life; retain- 
** ing all his mental and bodily faculties 
unimpaired, until the advanced age of 
eighty-eight," Yet when be wrote his 
celebrated treatise Upon Agriculture, at the 
age of eighty, how did he account the pri* 
vilege which be then possessed ? *' Mad I 
*' leisure/' said he; in his^prefatory address, 
**' I should send you this work in a more 
*' commodious form : which, however, I will 
" still endeavour to do, as well as I am 
" able : but I am sensible, that I must now 
" make haste ; for if, as they say, man is 
<' but a bubble, how much more so an Old 
*5 Man ! For my eightieth year now admo^ 
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*' nishes me, that I must gather up my ©JTaS^. 
'' bundles before I depart out of life. Otium 
'^ si essem comecuturus, Fundania, commO' 
" dius tibi hoc scriberem ; qua nunc, utpotero, 
exponam, cogitans esse properandum. Quod^ 
ut dicitur, si est homo bulla, eo magis 
** SEN EX. Annus enim octogesimus admonei 
'' me, ut sarcinas coUigam antequam prqficis'^ 
" car e vita" 

140. Surelj^ this is a period when we 
ought in reason, not merely to contemplate, 
but to live in the constant anticipation of, 
that ETERNITY which we behold so near us. 

A good man and an angel ! these between 
IIow thin the barrier ! What divides their fate ? 
Perhaps a moment, or perhaps a year. 

If this be true of every stage of life, at it is* 

applied by the poet ; how lively, ia^its^ truth, 

Inrhen applied to every year, and every day^ 

after the average measure of life is con« 

samed? When Lord Russel rose on the 

morning of bis execution, it is related of 

him ; that he wound up his watch, and then 

said : '^ I have now done with Tifne^l mutt . 

H 5 
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Extreme « heiiceforth think solely of Eternity!'* and 
such should be the reasoning of all who 
see tfieir Bioscope concluded, and its functions 
ended. In the same manner they also should 
dispose their minds for that near moment, 
when their altcbeo being shall suddenly 
imd presently convince them^ that 

Time was ; Eternity kow reigns alone ! 

141. It is in old age, however, and. espe- 
cially in extreme old age, that the oiSce of 
Remembrancer exercises its severest duty. 
Its power is mitigated, in proportion as the 
prospective measure of life offers space and 
probable opportunity for the redemption of 
time; by a wise and provident employment 
of that which may remain. But neither 
time nor any thing else, can be redeemed . 
by man out of nothings Here then, when 
time touches at its end, the scene may be^ 
-come dreary and dark ; and even desperate, 
if the care of time has been neglected until 
that extreme crisis. ** The abbreviation- of 
^ time might then, indeed^ so extinguish 
^< hope, as to induce a quality. o£ the black* 
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*' est tinge over the evening and twilight of owAfe, 
f* life/* and leave only, ** a fearful looking 
^ for judgment ;** were it not that there is a 
R£D£EMER|StilI avaikbleeven in that dread- 
ful crisis, who onay yet be resorted to, even 
when a man shall be assailed with the 
dreadful conviction^ that he himself can 
no longer make any redemption of his wast* 
ed time. That Redeemer, as He is omni- 
potent, so is he mercifully disposed >to 
receive and succour us even in the ex- 
tremest cases that can be imagined; pro- , 
yided he be duly addressed, and as duly 
used, as soon as that conviction has taken 
full possession of the mind. 

142. It is, indeed, when '' we have no- 
'' thing to fayi^ that that all-gracious Re- 
deemer may be prevailed upon^ to obtain for 
us '' the remission of the whole.'* When the 
graduated scale marks out to our view, the 
terrible truth of the exhausture ofour^ock of 
time; it may compel us to remember, that 
we have still that divine resource left us fot 
redeeming our wasted tune/ and therefore^ 
to reject despair. And would Qot this be ao 
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SdAr. oiBce of CoMFOKTER i If the mind once 
conceives a stiarp and penetrating convic- 
tion; of the absolute necessity of sach a 
redeeming power; together with an ardent 
and impatient anxiety to obtain its succour, 
and to bend with humiliatioa and self- 
abasement to all its conditions; whatever 
be its station on this side of eternity, that 
mind may yet draw breath and calm its * 
terrors. Infinite justice, having aheady ac- 
cepted AN ATONEMENT extending to all 
eases; infinite mercy, melts at the miserable, 
insolvent condition of the humbled appli- 
cant. " Man*s necessity y** observes the pious 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, '' is GocTs opporiu- 
nity;^ whether, therefore, he has sought 
the service of his Lord in the noon, or the 
evening, of his day, still he may hope to ob- 
tain His commiseration and kindness; pro* 
vided he has sought it with a penitent and 
perfect allegiance, the moment he was 
thorougtily convinced of his guilt, his misery, 
and his insolvency. Then may he become 
so blest as to be able truly to say, in the 
words given to the humbled Wolsey ; " I 
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know myself now; and I feel within me gjj^"^ 
a peace above all earthly dignities^ a ttitt 
arid quiet conscience/* 
143. It is excellently observed by a great 
Christian moralist; that under every possible 
moral circamstance of man, whether in youth 
or in age, there always exists a direct and 
immediate coarse, by which every man^ 
conscioasof his delinquencies, and oppres* 
sed by the remembrance of them, mayre* 
turn at once to his God. What Archdea- 
con Paley says of the sinner, we may say 
of extreme age under such a: calamity* 
" The sinner," says he, '* may return and 
fly to God, even because the world is 
against him." And so old age, if it then 
first receive a thorough conviction of its 
dangers, may fly to God, even because time 
i^ against it* '* The thing wanted," say* 
the same excellent divine, '' as the qvickerim 
*' ing principle^ the seed and germ of religion 
^ in the heart, is compunction, convince 
** ment of sin, of danger, of the necessity of 
** flying to A RedeemeB; and to his reli- 
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JSa*"* " S^^^9 *'* S^^ earnest *." If that genuine 
seed be once lodged and quickened in the 
hearty God's omnipotence can call it to 
growth and perfection/ by the special ope- 
ration of His mercy and His proyidence. 

144. Dr. Johnson relates the account of 
a person, whose life had been notoriously 
corrupt; and who, being thrown from his 
horse in a fall which caused his instant 
death, yet uttered in the moment of his 
foil the ejaculation, "OGod!" with so 
extraordinary and penetrating an earnest-' 
nessy as to give occasion to the following 
lines : 

Between the stirrup and the ground, 
I mercy ask^d, I mercy found ! 

This representation does not exaggerate the 
conduct of the divine clemency; as the re- 
pentant thief upon the cross, triumphantly 
and eternally demonstrates. , 

145. At the same time we must,, above 
all things, guard against every delusion^ i0 

* PaJey. Sennoft iii 



OMilffe. 
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Applying that gracioas attribute to our own 
particular case; since Gop '' is not mock' 
'^ edy* and will assuredly only exercise it in 
our favour, where the heart is thoroughly 
sincere. There cannot be a more certain 
expedient, for depriving ourselves irretriev- 
ably of all share in that clemency, than by 
a systematic, contumacious, and calculated 
postponement of our application for it, until 
we think that we can do without it no 
longer. " Then shall they call upon mc^ 
'^ saith the Lord, but I will not hear; they 
*' shall seek me early, but they shall not 
" find ME ; and that, because they haled 
'' knowledge, and received not the fear of 
^* the Lord ; but abhorred mt counsel, and 
'* despised mt instruction. Then shall it 
« be too late to knock, when the door shall 
^' be shut; and too late to cry for mercy, 
** when it is the time of justice* O terrible 
** voice of most just judgment, which shall 
*' be said unto them ; Go, ye cursed, into 
** the fire eyerlasting, which is prepared for 
^* the devil and his angels ! Therefore, take 
^' wx heed belkoe, while the day of salvn* 
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Extmne " tion lasteth ; for the night cometh, when 
®*'*^**' " none can work : but let us, while we 
« have the light, believe in the light, and 
« walk as children of the light; that we 
" be not cast into utter darkness, where 
<' shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
" Let us not abuse the goodness of God, 
" who calleth us mercifully to amendment ;, 
« andi of His endless pity, promiseth us 
«' forgiveness of that which is pa^, if with 
« a perfect and true heart we return unto 

" HlM*l" 

Resvitofthc i4g. We have now traveBed, in a general 

Bioscope. " 

manner, through alltheagfisofrH^mAh; 
and have even cari'ied our view into that 
agtj which may possibly exceed them all. 
From the sum of the reflections which have 
been called forth in. our. progress,, it, must 
now be apparent; that the Bioscope, dCiIy 
and habitually observed, is excellently cal* 
culated to keep our minds in a. state of 
continual accordy with the w<ce$$ive stages 

/ - ■• • 

, * 8^6 the adonsable ezliortatioii, in t&c CMimtiMtiW Str^ 
^icc of o«r Church* . . > 
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and circumstances of our journey in time, JgJJJ®'"** 
with our actual and current year, with the 
character of our age, and with its constantly 
varying relation to the opposite extremes of 
life. The result of which accord will ne-* 
cessarily be, an orderly and harmonious' 
correspondence between our mind and oxtr 
time. Youth will not look forward = with- 
precipitationy nor age with reluctance. We 
shall live with our year, think with our year, 
and move on with our year. We shall always 
be found at our true place, in time; neither 
forestalling stations which are to come, nor 
hanging back upon those which are gone. 
Our proper place, will be the most congenial 
to- the temper of our minds; which will 
become so harmoniously adapted to each 
succeeding year, that no irksomeness, regret, 
or distress, will accompany the conscious-' 
ness of our approximation to the end* 
And thus, the due proportion and balance will 
be established, and invariably preserved, be* 
tween our thoughts and our teabs : which 
was the object we first intendied. And that 
great object being gained, we shall be able 
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Resoitof <ii« to direct it to the u$e for which alone it wa« 

SlOSGOplB* 

pursued; namely, the best exercise of the 
preparatory course of discipline under which 
we are now subsisting, in order to the as- 
iumptionofa perfect agency in the per- 
fected UNIVERSE, whenever the time ar- 
rives that our sovereign master shall call 
upon us for that service. 

147« A followed attention to the Bios* 
cope, will moreover contribute to advance us 
very far in that momentous article of know* 
ledge, which the best and wisest of men 
have ever regarded as one of the most im« 
portant: the knowledge of ourseives. 
For^ by always knowing what we are with 
respect to time^ we shall know what we are 
with respect of every thing that dqpenc($ 
upon time; the principal of which are, the 
duties and services for which an allot* 
ment of time is made to us. And, seeing 
that the general average of that allotment 
is seventy years; seeing that it may be 
much less, but cannot be much more; and 
ikkSit its utmost possible extent is as nothing, 
in comparison with duration^ which the 
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mind is able to contemplate and forecast; Reraic«rikc 

^ ' BioMvpe* • 

we shall acquire, both an interested and 
fixed dmrty to preserve our mental being in 
a state of constant equality with the point 
of time at which we stand; and also, a lu« 
minous certainty, whether we really do so 
or not. Thus, we shall be enabled to give 
to our moral agency all the Hcurity which 
it can obtain in this present state; and 
calmly to expect that ultimate advattcementp 
in which it will receive iH full perfection, 
from the hand of Goo himself. Which 
is the final purpose, for which we are mad^ 
members of this stupendous universe. 

148. Now, in order to derive all these 
vast acquirements from the use of thb 
Bioscope, very little is required to be 
done; and certainly, no great science was 
ever attained with so little labour or prepa-* 
ratory instruction. All that is requisite, is 
an inclination to adopt it ; and that inclina- 
tion alone, \inll ensure proficiency. A re* 
gular, habitual, and continued inspection 
and meditation of the dial, in periods of pri- 
vacy and serious retirement ; when the mind 
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Bccoitofthe is relievcd from the importunities of the 

BioKope- * 

world and of life, and disposed to feel its 
own powers in the exercise of wisdom ; will 
open to us all its mysteries. Our floating 
reflections, will lodge and establish them- 
selves upon the scale; and it is no rash 
prediction to aflirm, that whoever has 
persevered for any time in the practice 
of that inspection, and has experienced 
the aid of its memorial, will contract a 
friendship for the instcumeat which will 
not be broken* 

14i^. For wbichr reason, it is offered as a 
constant companion for the study or the 
closet ; where if it be admitted, let it be 
frequently if not daily inspected ; especially 
in one or other of those early and late pe- 
riods of the day, which, it is to be supposed, 
every wise and good man directs his thoughts 
and aspirations to the Author of his Being, 
of his Timey and of his Salvation. Whatever 
may be the momentary effect received from 
an hasty and superficial view of the scale, it 
is only the permanent impression that e^n 
produce the blessed consequences which 
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are ascribed to its operation. That perma- R«nitof the 

^ ^ *^ Bioscope. ' 

nent impressioD^ cati only' be formed by 
habit; by which the first impressions will 
be repeated and enforced, until they finally 
become indurated, and indelible. 

150. \And as the mind ought to apply oarBirtii. 
itself, even daily to inspect the dial, so it 
ought, with particular attention and serious- 

nfess, to meet the day upon which it is to 
be annually rectified; when we are to re- 
moVe the index from the point at which it 
will have rested for one entire year, and to 
advance it to the next degree, in evidence 
that another year is gone, and is absorbed 
into the general gulf of ages. 

151. Not to reflect upon our Birth^day 
with sentiments of seriousness^ is an evidence 
of some great deficiency in sense, or' in 
religion. Wise and pious persons cannot 
let it pass them without suitable reflections. 
Thus, we find one dating a letter on his se- 
ventieth birth-day ; " My Birth-day : multo's 
'* etfelices — many and happy, says the world 
« ^»~^ew and evil, says the Patriarch.** And 
the following are the meditations of our 
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ourBirtii- own great Christian moralist, upon a simi« 

lar occasion. *' The 18th of September is 

*^ my hirth-daj. The retnrn of mjr birth- 

^^ day, if I remember it, fills me with 

^' thoughts which it seems the general care 

'^ of humanity to escape. I can now look 

*^ back upon threescore and four years, in 

** which little has been done, and little has 

*' been enjoyed ; a life diversified by mi- 

** sery, spent part in sluggishness of penury, 

'^ and part under the violence of pain, in 

'' gloomy discontent or importunate dis« 

<' tress. But perhaps I am better than I 

*' should have been, if I had been less 

** afflicted. With this I will try to be con- 

** tent. In proportion as there is less plea* 

'* sure in retrospective considerations, the 

" mind is more disposed to wander fon^ard 

'' into futurity; bat at sixty-four, what 

^< promises, however liberal, of imaginary 

** good can futurity venture to make i Yet 

** something will be always promised, and 

<< some promises will be always credited. 

** I am hoping and I am praying that I 

** may live better in the time to come. 
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** whether long or short, than I hare yeto«Bfctbr 
'^ lived, and in the solace of that hope en- 
** dearonr to repose*." 

152. Bishop Taylor, in his rules for the 
improvement of time, prescribes the fol* 
lowing one : '' Let him tliat is most busied, 
'^ set apart some solemn time every year, 
in which, for the time, quitting all worldly 
business, he may attend wholly upon Goo ; 
^ that he may make up his accounts, renew 
*' bis TOWS, ma1(e amends for his careless- 
'' ness, and retire back again from whence 
^ levity, and the vanities of the worlds or 
'' the opportunity of temptations, or the 
'' distraction of secukf affairs, have carried 
^ him/' And what time can point itself 
out so fit for this wise and necessary exer- 
cise, as the day which is thb new-teab's 
BAY of each individual's life ; namely, the 
anniversary of his, or her, birth? As this 
extfcise is only designed for the retirement 
of the doset, it need not interfere with, or 
impair any part of that cheerfulness^ which 

^ Or, iBJinnw telfafcThnie^ Sl Sept 1779« 
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oarBirOi. gratitude to Heaven, and the liveliness of 
affection,, may call forth in celebration of 
the day. The mind never experiences so 
high a relish in cheerfulness, as when it has 
answered and complied with Ihe claims of 
seriousness; nor is :any joy 'that the soul 
can aspire- to taste comparable to that, 
which receives its savour from religious 
wisdom. 

1^3. The pious Bishop of Man has left 
us a, form, of prayer for Nea^-Year-s Day; 
but, whether it is best adapted, to the first 
day of January or to the first day of every 
mavUs own NezihYear, can. hardly become « 

question, ., 

» 

PRAYER, 

'' Blessed be God, who has brought me 
'^ safe to the beginning of another year ! 
** Blessed be God, that J am of the num- 
** ber of those who have time and space for 
^ repentance given them I My God, make 
*^ me truly sensible of this mercy, and give 
*^ me grace to consider often how short and 
** how uncertain my time: is ; that there is 



it 
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^ one year more o{ a short life passed over Sj"**"^* 
'' my head ; and that I am so much nearer 
ETERNITY. Tliat I maj in good earnest 
** think of another Kfe, and be so prepared 
'^ for it, as that death may not overtake 
'^ me unawares. 

** Lord! pardon all my mispent fime; 
'^ and make me more diligent and careful 
'^ to redeem it for the time to come ; that 
" when I come to the end of my days, I may 
^* look back with comfort on the days that 
^ are past. Grant that I may begin this 
*' NeW'Year with new resolutions of serving 
thee more faithfully ! and if, through in-^ 
£rmity or negligence, I forget these good 
purposes, awaken Thou in me a sense of 
i;ny danger !-— Make me wise unto sal- 
'^ vation ; that I may consider in this my 
'' day the things that belong unto my peace; 
'' and that I may pass this, and all the years 
'' I have yet to live, in the comfortable 
" hope of a blessed eternity, for the Lord 
" Jesus' sake. Amen ! ♦'' 

• Bishop Wilsotfs " Sacra Privata,'' 

I 
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ctarBirtii- j^^^ Lastly, when the dial is once set, 
let the face of it remain continually upon the 
mind. By that means, we shall possess a 
clear and intelligible idea what our age i^. 
To note age by the number of the year 
alone, without reference to the two termi <5f 
;life, is only deceiving the understaiidibg. 
:When we say that we are jSfty, or sixty, if 
we receive any other idea than mere ntini- 
bery we shall find, that it is most comnicmly 
a comparison of our age with the ages of 
others, who are either younger or older thaii 
ourselves. Now, it is of no consequence tb 
compare our age with that of ot/ters, but only 
of ourselves ; and we can only compare our 
age with.tbe age of ourselves, by comparing 
it with the ages which we have already 
lived, and with the extreme average of time 
to which it is probable we may advance. 
And that comparison will be brought at 
onte before the mind, by recollecting the 
face of the dial as we last parted from xt> in 
which recollection, all the necessary rela- 
tions and combinations will immediately 
reveal themselves. 
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155. And now. to conclude: If any one onr Birth. 

' •^ day. 

should ask: — " Has the author himself 
*^ acquired all that wisdom^ all that excel- 
'^ lence of practical prudence^ which he is 
^' so forward to propose for the acquire- 
'^ ment of others ? " T thus shortly reply : 
That he is far^ very far^ from pretensions so 
presumptuous and so preposterous ; on the 
contrary, he feels himself far in arrear of 
that point, to which he is desirous that he 
himself, and all others, should attain. But^ , 
an hungry man who has found a feast, may 
as well share it with those who are as needy 
as himself, while he is feeding, as when he 
is full; and he who has fallen upon the 
elements of an useful art, will do better to 
invite companions to his studies, than wait 
for the proficiency of a master to which it is 
possible he never may attain* 
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PAULINUS, BISHOP OF NOLA, 



TO 



CELANTIA. 



INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 



It seemed desirable, that the foregoing reflections 
upon the Bioscope should be accompanied by some 
rule of practical instruction, exhibiting that mani- 
fested WILL, to which it is our great concern to 
endeavour to conform our own wills during our pre> 
sent allotment of li-fe% I have therefore made choice 
of the following summary of that Will ; which, as 
far as I have been able to discover, has never 
before appeared in an English translation. It 
is, the Epistle of Paulivus, Bishop of Nola in 
Italy, about the year 400, to Celaktia, a Roman 
lady of fashion, rank, and opulence ; in reply to 
various letters, wherein she had earnestly solicited 

* See Preliminaiy Chapter^ p. 13. 
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him to draw out for her some short and distinct 
Rule of Christiak Life, which she might 
always have at hand, to govern her conversation 
with the world. In this valuable breviary of 
Christian excellence, the reader will behold what 
primitive Christianitif was; before superstition, 
priestcraft, and a reviving passion for sensual 
worship, had begun to obscure and deface the 
Christian church. 

The age of Paulinus was still that age, which, 
(to use the words of the Abbfe du Fresnoy,) " was 
'< the most brilliant of Christianity; in which 
<< Christians were only distinguished by the live- 
*^ liness of their faith, and by the exemplary sira* 
** plicity of their manners. It was not philosophy 
^ that inspired their virtues; the generality of 
*' the first Christians were nothing less than phi* 
<< losophers, they were persons of the world, who 
** were touched by divine grace, and'who «ur* 
'^ rendered themselves wholty to the maxims oC 
^* the Gospel. Ignorant of, or contemniBg, the 
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'^ doctrines of Plato and Pythagoras, which only 
** flattered 4he genius and ike imagination, they 
« gave vp their hearts to the rules which were 
" prescribed by the Apostles, ot by their'buc- 
*^ CESS0K9. — Ce sont 1^ les tems leg plus brillftns 
** du Christianisme ; les £dMes ne se- distingoant 
«< que par une foi vive, et par une admirable dim- 
** plicit6 de mocurs.— Ce n'est point la phi^osophie 
** qui leur inspire cette droiture de sentiment. 
^' . Les premiers Chretiens n^6toient rien moins que 
.'' pbilosophes; c*6toient de^ gens du monde que 
'* la grace touchoit, et qui s'abbandonoient aux 
** seules maximes de TEvangile. Ignorant ou me- 
*^ prisai^t la doctrine de Platon, et de Pyttiagore, 
^* qui ne flattoit que Tesprit et rimagination ; les 
<< premiers Chretiens se livroient int^ricurement 
^ aux regies, que leur pr^scrivoient les ap6(res9 
f< on leurs strccesseurs/' 

PoKTiVB Paulinus, of Romku origin, and of a 
patrician and consular family established near Bur» 
iligala^ (Bourdeauxy) in Gaul, was bom A'. D. 35a» 
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He received his education from the Roman 
poet Ausonius; under whom he made an extra- 
ordinary progress in poetry and rhetoric Many 
affectionate letters of the teacher to his pupil still 
survive. When Ausonius was called by the Em- 
peror Valentinian to direct the education of his 
son Gratian, Paulinus quitted Burdigala, and pro- 
ceeded to Rome ; where he so highly distinguished 
himself by his pleadings at the bar, that, in the 
year 375, he was raised to the consular dignity ; 
having been already invested with the senatorial, 
and being beloved by all the city. In the follow- 
ing year, he compaenced his travels through the 
western provinces of the empire ; in the course of 
which he contracted friendships, with St. Martin, 
St. Ambrose, and other eminent Christians of that 
age. About fifteen years afterwards, namely, in 
the year 391, he was baptized by^ Delphinus, 
Bishop of Burdigala; and having made large 
donations to the poor, he went a second time 
into Spain, and establishing himself at Barcino, 
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f Barcelona,) he there fonned the plan of a more 
rigid and retired course of life; although fre* 
quently and urgently pressed, by Ausonius and 
others, to resume his former relations with the 
world. Upon Christmas day. A, D. 393, he re- 
ceived ordination to the priesthood, from Eulam* 
plus, Bishop of Barcino, to which office he was 
almost compelled by the people; and, from that 
time, he began to be distinguished as an ecclesiastic. 
He vim afterwards consecrated Bishop of Nola ; 
but in what year does not certainly appear. In 
the year 410, when Nola was taken and ravaged 
by the Goths, fearful of .being exposed to the 
insults and cruelties of those barbarians in their 
search for his treasures, he poured forth this 
ejaculatory prayer : ^ Let me not be tormented for 
** gold and silver; for thou, Lord! knoweii where 
" all my treasures are! — Ne excrucier propter 
'^ aunim et aigentum: vbi omnia mea sunt, tu 
'< scis r' This holy prelate^ and converted heathen^ 
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died in the year of our Lord 43 1^ and in the 78th 
of his age. By his wife Therasia, the constant 
companion no less of his recluse than of his 
secular life, he had only one child, who died a few 
days after it was horn. 

. He was a man of exalted piety; bountifttl to 
the needy ; gentle and courteous to all inen ; and 
of 'such eminence in learning, as to have hetn 
.celebrated by the most distinguished writers of his 
age. He is entitled by Erasmus, in hitaintro- 
.duction to this Epistle, the ChriHum Cicero; a 
jiesignation which has been also given to Lactaiv> 
lius. *^ If/' says St. Jerom to him, in one of his 
Epistles, ^' you would undertake to teach the 
<* sacred writings; and, if I may so speak, to let 
M the Scriptures be delivered through your faaods ) 
t^ we should possess someUitng, that the learning of 
V Greece could not equaL" — ^^ li^'' says Ae same 
l^med Fathei^on another occasitm, 'f you would 
^ re^iscv and put a last hand to your wolk; 
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^' shall have nothing more beautiful, more learned, 
^ more delightful, or mc»re perfect in the Lfttin 
" tongue, than your volumes*." 

So gteat was the name and authority of Pau* 
linus in the early church, that the church of 
Rome in the following ages endeavoured to sup* 
port its growing corruptions, by attadiing upon 
him, as upon others of his great cohtemporaries^ 
many of the superstiticms with which it was then 
debasing the Christian mind. Hence, the accounts 
of his life are fraught with many of the most 
absurd fiotiofts, which a discriminating judgment 
can easily perceive to belong to an age much 
posterior to that of Paulinus. Thus^ they rdclte; 
that he sold himself for a, slave into Africa, itl 
order, to purchase the redemption of a captives 
Vpen vHiich tak, the editors of itform*^ Dictionajy 
justly observe : ^^ This fact totally disagrees with. 
M ^e* circumstances of the times, and' wkh the 



* Caveat Historia litcnria. Tom. !» 
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''life of Paulinus; and is, plainly, altogether 
*^ fabulous/' Mr* Gibbon, with his usual preju- 
dice, has drawn the character of Paulinus entirely 
from those spurious sources ; and, evidently, with- 
out taking the pains to consult any genuine 
monument of that exemplary prelate. But it was 
sufficient for Mr. Gibbon, that whereas Paulinus 
was originally an heathen, he afterwards openly 
embraced, and publicly taught, the Christian faith. 
He therefore presumes to conclude his account of 
that holy Father, in these words : ** The remains 
'* of his fortune, and of his understandings were 
'< dedicated to the service of the glorious martyr 
'^ St. Foelixf/' The reader, when he has. perused 
the following Epistle, will be competent to judge 
of the iniquity and falsehood of that assertion. 

The Epistle, of which a translation is here sub* 
joined, is to be found among the collection of 
St. ^5^ia}m's Epistles^ to whom formerly it was 

* Hist. Rom* fimp. c. liiiU 
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m 

erroneously ascribed. The edition from which this 
translation was made, was printed at Paris, in 
1603. Upon comparing it with Erasmus's editioni 
it appeared, that a final passage had been sup- 
pressed by the French editor. Of that passage 
the conclusion is here added ; yet a part, relating 
to a growing superstition of that age, and wholly 
irrelative to the opinions and manners of the pre- 
sent times, is omitted in the translation. 

Although this document is addressed to a female 
personage, the instruction which it conveys is 
common to both sexes; being the sum of the 
Divine Law, promulgated equally to all. It is, 
therefore, not a partial but an universal rule. Yet 
its address to a female, may be made the occasion 
of the best and most extensive effects. Strabo 
remarked, ** that women have always been regarded 
" as the great promoters of religious worship; 
'^ that it was they that chiefly persuaded men to 
^' frequent sacrifices, festivals, and offices of sup- 
** plication ; and that it is contrary to the common 
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^ opinion of mankind to lopposei that men who 
^ seclude themselvei from the society of women 
^< can be religiously disposed*/' Let them exult 
in this heathen testimony ; which regards a truths 
fpunded in the most valuable principles of their 
nature. If they are prone, in a state of ignorance, 
to embrace the ihadam of religion, they are not 
l^s prone, in a state of illumination, to embrace its 
iubstance; and their mfiuencc remain^ the same* 
That propensity proceeds, from a sense of ^4c'n«^ 
ordinaHan of their sex, joined to a conviction of 
their dependance upon something more excellent^ 
and more exalted than man. The precedency and 
glaring imperfections of our sex, send up their 
minds, in secret and humble supplication, to the 
throne of supremacy and perfection. Nothing can 
be conceived more lovely, than the right operation 
of those two sentiments : the one moves our ten- 
derness, the other our admiration and awe. On 



* Strsbo, I iv. p. 306. 
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Ae other hand, nothing can be imagined more 
hateful than a female mind which ihall have re* 
Boaaced those sentiments : the poet has said, ** an 
^* undeocui astronomer is mady" with equal truth we 
may affirm, that such a female mind would be the 
nearest approximation to ajiend^ 

Great, and justly great, is tho influence which' 
ftmak virtues possess over the heart of mani, 
Formed, by God's goodness, to be ^' an Help mieeV 
** foTy or suited to, kis nature,'' it is the province of 
woman to soften his feelings, and to refine his 
mannen. The same gentle influence which drew 
heathen men to the altars of paganism, is still 
mighty to draw Christian men to the sanctuary of 
the Gospel. And so it was regarded by the apostles 
themselves ; who did not scruple to apply to that 
influence, for subduing the perversity and obduracy 
of men, " Ye wives !" says St. Peter to the female 
Christians ; '' be in subjection to your husbands ; 
<* that if any obey not the word, they may, with- 
*^ out the word, be toon h/ the conversation of their 
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" wives *." How supreme is the power here im- 
plied ! how stupendous is this arrangement for 
equalizing the privileges of the sexes, who are 
declared to be *\c(hhirs of the grace of Life f/" 
Compared with thU direction of. their itifluencCf 
what is intrigue^ and what \% fashion/ To them, 
therefore, and to that influence which is the highest 
glory of their sex, I more especially present and 
commit the Epistle to Celantia» , 

• 1 Pet.iu, 1. t lb. y. 
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It is a well-known sentence of Scripture, 
that '^ there is a shame that bringeth sin, 
*' and there is a shame which is glory and 
*f grace." The truth of which sentence, 
although it is sufficiently manifest to the 
reason of every one by its own evidence, 
has nevertheless, on the present occasion, 
demonstrated itself to my conviction with 
peculiar force. For, though pressed to write 
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to you, by your letters, with the most 
importunate solicitations, I confess that I 
have a long time hesitated concerning my 
answer, from a mistrust of my own quali- 
fications; which sentiment, however, was 
vigorously opposed by the affectionate 
urgency of your requests. Thus, the humi- 
lity of the applicant perpetually conflicted 
with my own backwardness ; and, while 
those contrary feelings were thus combating 
in my mind, the sense of shame had nearly 
overcome the sense of duty. 

But that sentence of wisdom which I 
have above recited, supplied me with the 
strength requisite for conquering so unpro- 
fitable and injurious a silence. For, when 
I reflected how excellent and how pious 
the occasion was for which I was called 
upon to write, I felt that it would be crimi- 
nal for me any longer to hold my peace ; 
remembering also that sentence of Scrips 
tiire, '' tl^erx^ is a time to keep 45ilence, and 
"a time lio speak/' And again; " with- 
" hold not a word in the timie of safety/' 
And that also of St. Peter : " Be ready 
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'' always to give an answer to every one, 
" who asketh for a reason," 
A For you ask, and vehemently insist, that 
I should draw you out some clear and infal- 
lible RyL£ from the sacred writings, by 
which you may order the whole tenour of 
your life; that so, knowing the will of 
.Gop, you. may, amidst the. honours of the 
world and. the allurements of riches, pre- 
ferably .regard the conduct of your actions ; 
and that, in your connubial state, you may 
be able to please, not him only with whom 
you are united, but Him also who indulged 
you with the happiness of your union. 
Which holy and pious desire not to satisfy, 
what .would it be but to have no concern 
for another's advancement ? I will therefore 
yield to your entreaties, and will endeavour 
to excite you, thus prepared to fulfil the 
will ©f the Lord, by His own words; fof 
He truly is Lord and Master of all, who 
not only commands us to please Him, but 
at the same time plainly teaches us how Ht 
it to be pleased. 

Let Him, therefore, inform and teach 
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you, who, when the youth in the Gospel 
inquired of Him, '' what he should do to 
" inherit eternal life?'* instantly replied; 
*' KEEP THE commandments:" showing 
us, distinctly, that we must execute the will 
of Him, from whom we would hope to re- 
ceive a reward. With "which view he else- 
where testifies : " Not every one that sakh to 
" me. Lord! Lord! shall inherit the king- 
" dom of Heaven ; but he who doeth the will 
" of my Father which is in Heaven," he 
shall inherit the kingdom of heaven. 

From whence it is manifest, that we shall 
be wholly incapable of establishing any 
claim to the magnitude of that reward if 
we confess God, unless the works of Jaith 
and of righteousness are joined together. 
For what is the faitii, which would so believe 
God as to hold at naught His command- 
ments ? Or how can we say, truly and from 
the heart f *' Lord! Lord!" if, at the same 
time, we disregard the commands of Him 
whom we entitle Lobd ? 

Hence, He himself declares in the Gospel, 
'* Why call ye me, Lord! Lord! and do 
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'' not the things which I say f' And again : 
" This people honour me with their lips, 
" but their heart is far from me." And 
again, He says, by the prophet : " A son 
" honoureth his father, and a servant feareth 
" his master; if therefore I am a Father, 
*' where is My honour? if I am a. Master, 
" where is My fear V From all which it is 
manifest, that God is neither honoured nor 
feared by those who do not obey his com- 
mandments. Wherefore it was said more 
expressly to David, who had committed 
sin : " Thou hast despised the command- 
" ment of the Lord !" And to Eli, the word 
of the Lord declared: " they that honour 
^' me, I will honour ; but they who despise 
^ me, shall be lightly esteemed." 

And can we remain secure and satisfied 
in our minds, who, by dishonouring God in 
all and each of his commandments, provoke 
Him to anger; and, by an arrogant con- 
tempt of His authority, offer an affront to 
so tremendous a Majesty ? For what arro- 
gance, or what ingratitude, can be so great, 
as to live in opposition to tub will of 

K 
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31 im, from whom we have received life ; 
or to despise the commandments of Him 
who therefore only issues His commands 
that He may have an occasion to reward? 
Por God is in no want oi our obedience, but 
we are in the greatest Want of His power* 
His commandments are^ on this account, 
" more desirable thari gold pnd precious stones, 
'^ and sweeter than honei/ and the honey-comb ; 
because, in keeping of them there is great 
rezcard/' The infinite goodness of God 
is therefore the more incensed against us, 
because we despise it at the hazard of such 
immeasurable blessings; and because we 
hold at naught, not His commandments only 
but also His promises. 

Wherefore we ought often, nay without 
intermission, to revolve in our minds that 
saying of our Lord : " If thou wilt enter 
*' unto life, keep the commandments." 
This, is the whole substance of the law ; 
tids, is the whole of what the prophets and 
the apostles teach ; tfiis, is that which the 
voice and the blood of Christ demand from 
us ; " Who therefore died for all, that they 
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" wlio live, should live no longer to theni" 
" selvesy but to Him who died for them." 
To live to Him, signifies nothing else, but 
to keep the commandments which He has 
commanded to be kept, in pledge of his 
love. " Jfy^ love me," said He> " keep my 
*^ commandments^* — " he who hath my com- 
*^ mandments, and keepeth them, he it is 
" who loveth nae." And again ; '^ if any 
*\ one loveth me he will keep my saying, 
*^ and my Father will love him, and we will 
^' come to him, and will make our abode 
^ with him ; he who loveth me not, keepeth 
" not my sayings." 

True and affectionate love, is powerful in 
operation : he who really loves, assumes to 
himself the entire will of him whom he 
loves. Nothing is more imperious than 
true affection : if we truly love Christ, and 
remember that we are redeemed wholly by 
His blood, we ought to tdll nothing, and do 
nothing, so much as that which we know to 
be the object of His will. 

Now, there are two kinds of precepts^ 
which comprehend all righteousness: the 

K 2 
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one PROHIBITING, the other commanding. 
For^ as all evil is forbidden, so all good is 
enjoined; the one, orders us to act, the 
other, to abstain from acting ; by the one, 
the mind is incited, by the other, it is 
restrained: to do the one, and not to do 
the other, is equally criminal. Whence, 
the prophet says : " Who is he that seeketh 
*^ life, or would see good days ? restrain 
" thy tongue from evil, and let thy lips 
'^ speak no guile : abstain from evil, and 
" do good*' And the holy apostle : " Flee 
^^ from that which is evil, cleave to that 
" which is good." 

This twofold law, prohibiting and com- 
manding, is equally binding upon all. 
Neither the unmarried, nor the married, 
nor the widowed, are exempted from the 
obligation of that law : in every purpose, 
and in every circumstance of life, it is equal 
sin to allow that which is forbidden, and to 
omit that which is commanded. Be not, 
therefore, seduced by the errpr of those 
who choose, according to their own wills, 
which of God's commandments they will 
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principally keep, and which they will neglect 
as trifling and nnimportant; and who are 
not afraid lest, according to the divine de* 
claration, by neglecting the least of them, 
they gradually fall into universal disobe* 
dience. The Stoics indeed, take away all 
difference between sins, and regard alldelin- 
qaencies as equal, neither will they allow 
of any ^distinction between guilt and error; 
we, on the other hand, although we believe 
that there is great difference in the guilt of 
sins, because we are so taught by the word 
of God, yet bold, that the most safe of all 
precautions is to avoid the smallest, equally 
with the greatest. For we shall the more 
easily preserve ourselves from any crime, in 
proportion as we accustom ourselves to fear 
it; nor will any one quickly lapse into the 
greater sins, who has habituated himself to 
dread even the smallest. 

Yet, I know not how we can call any sin 
ismall, which is committed in contempt of 
God. He is the wisest man, who does not 
so much consider wfiat is the command, as 
who he is that commands it: who does not 
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SO much compute the quatUitif of the rule^ a^ 
the authority of the Ruler. 

You, therefore, who are desirous to buUd 
up a spiritual house, not upon the insecurity 
of sand but upon tb^ solidity of rock, lay 
your first foundation in harmlessness, or 
innocence; upon which foundation, you may 
afterwards the more easily erect the lofty 
edifice of righteousness. For he who has 
done no injury to any one, has already ful- 
filled the greatest part of righteousness; 
and happy are they who can say, with holy 
Job, " Who is he that will plead with me?*' 
that is, who shall. call for Thy judgment 
against me; or. say, that I have done him 
any injury? It is an evidence of the purest 
conscience to say, confidently, with the 
prophet : " I have walked in my house with 
" a perfect heart." Wherefore he says else- 
where : " No good thing will the Lord 
" withhold from them that walk innocently.'' 
Let every Christian therefore banish 
from his mind, all malice^ and hatred^ 
and envy; which are the chief, if not th^ 
only seeds of wrong and injury. Let 
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him keep innocency, not in hand and 
tongue only, but likewise in his heart ; and 
let him fear to be injurious, not only in 
act, but even in his most secret desire : 
for, as to. the nature of gtiift, he is guilty 
of an injury whose mind is injuriously 
disposed* 

Many define the word innocent in its 
simple and absolute sense,, as denoting a 
person who does no ill; although he abstains 
from rendering any good. But if this defi* 
nition be just, yet let your conscience only 
take joy iFrom your innocence, when you 
do not desist from rendering gootf. it 
these virtues are indeed 'to be separated 
and distinguished, so that it is to be ac- 
counted one virtue merely to refrain from 
injury, and another to administer a service ; 
yet remember, that it is of no avail to a 
Christian to fulfil one part of righteousness 
only, who is commanded equally to fulfil 

all. 

Neither are we to look to the examples 
of the greater number; who, observing no 
discipline of manners, and following no rule 

/ 
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of life, are not so much guided by reason as 
they are urged by impulse. Nor may we 
imitate those/ who, under the name of 
Christian, live a Gentile life; and who 
show one thing in their profession, and 
another in their conduct. As the apostle 
speaks, '^ they profess to know God, but in 
** their works they deny Him." A Chris* 
tian ought to be distinguished from a 
Gentile, not more by his creed than by h% 
life; and to demonstrate the difference of 
his religion, by the difference of his works. 
'* Be not," says the apostle, " unequally 
•• joined irrith unbelievers ; for what fellow- 
" ship hath righteousness with unrighteous* 
" ness ? and what communion hath light 
" with darkness ? What concord hath Christ 
'* with Belial? Or what part hath he that 
*' believetb, with an infidel ? And what 
" agreement hath the temple of God with 
" infidels ? For ye are the temple of the 
« living God." 

Let a positive distinction be therefore 
made, between us and them. Let error, and 
truth, be divided by a determined limit. 
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Let those relish earthly things^ who do not 
entertain the heavenly promises. Ijet those 
implicate themselves altogether in this short 
life^ who persuade themselves that no punish- 
ment awaits sinners hefeafter. Let those 
remain under the bondage of vice^ who 
cherish no hope of any future reward for 
virtue. But we who believe, with a perfect 
and entire faith, that *^ every man shall 
" stand before the judgment-seat of Christy 
" to receive the things done in the body, 
'* whether it be good or bad ;*' let us, I say, 
keep ourselves unspotted with vice ; ac- 
cording to that of the apostle, who says : 
" Those who are Christ's have crucified 
*' the flesh, together with the vices and 
"Justs thereof." Neither let us follow the 
steps of an erring multitude, who profess 
ourselves to be the disciples of the truth. 
Our Saviour has pointed out to us, in the 
Gospel, TWO different courses, two distinct 
roads, which lead to issues directly op- 
posite. " Wide is the way,"^ says He, " that 
" leads to deaths and many there are who 
" gain thereat.*' And again: ^^ Strait and 
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'^ narrow is the way which leads unto life^ 
" and few there are who find it." Remark, 
how wide is the distinction and separation 
between these two ways ! The one leads to 
DEATH, the other to life. The one, is fre- 
quented and trodden by the numbers ; the 
other, is explored only by a few. The one, 
beaten and smoothed by continual travel, 
and rendered attractive by the various flowers 
of pleasure with which it is strewed, easily 
draws to itself the generality of travellers. 
But the other, being the unfrequented path 
. of virtue and therefore rude and difficult to 
the traveller, is chosen only by those, whose 
minds are not so intently bent upon the 
amusement of the journey, as upon the 
excellence of the final habitation. It is the 
preference given to vice, that |-enders the 
path of virtue so deserted and so uppleasing 
to us ; but if the familiarity which is be- 
stowed upon vice were transferred to the 
other road, it would render that path, as the 
Scripture hath declared it, " a way of plea- 
** santness, and a path of peace/' 
liCt VS; th^n; seriously examine qujc own 
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lires ; and let as learii^ from the testimony of 
our own consciences^ in which of those two 
paths we are truly journeying. Whatever 
thing we do, and whatever thing we say, 
appertains either to the wide way, or to the 
narrow way. If we are moving in the narrow 
road, and prosecute the narrow path, then we 
are advancing to life; but, jfwe are fol- 
lowing the road wbich is crowded with a 
multitude, we have the assurance of God's 
word that we are proceeding towards 
DEATH. If, therefore, our hearts are pos- 
sessed with hatred, or with envy ; if we 
yield up ourselves to covetousness, or to 
avarice; if we give to present enjoyments 
i\\e preference over future; then we are 
proceeding in the wide road: for in all 
these things we shall find a concourse of 
associates, and shall be surrounded by a 
multitude, of similar dispositions. If we 
are resolved to gratify anger or lust, or to 
resent injuries; if we speak evil of those, 
wha speak evil of us ; if we carry an hostile 
mind towards him, who has been inimical 
to us; we are still carried along with the 
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numbers. Or, if we practise flattery our* 
selves, or willingly yield our ear to the 
words of the flatterer ; if we are withheld 
by favour from uttering the truth; or are 
more afraid to ofi*end the mind of any man, 
than not to speak the truth from our heart; 
then are we journeying in company with 
the mnltitvde: all will be our associates^ 
who are departing from the path of truth. 

But if, on the contrary, we keep our- 
selves free from all vices ; if we maintain a 
pure and unenslaved mind ; and, renouncing 
all other cupidity, are only covetous to 
become rich in virtue; then we are travel- 
ling in the narrow road: for such, alas! 
is the conversation only of the few. It is a 
very rare and difficult thing, to find fit com- 
panions for this journey. For many, who 
pretend to be journeying in this track, pre- 
sently decline from it through bj^e-paths, 
and return again into the common road of 
the multitude ; and therefore we ought to be 
greatly upon our guard, lest those whom 
we might choose as safe conductors of our 
way, should prove to be only seducers into 
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error. If, therefore, we discover any such 
examples as can guide us safely in this 
course, and which keep the right road of 
the Gospel, we shall do well to follow 
them; but if all such examples should fail 
us, or seem likely to fail us, then that of 
the apostle is offered to us all. Paul, " the 
" chosen vessel," as if warning us of the 
strait road which we ought to follow, says ; 
" Be ye imitators of me, as I also am of 
" Christ!'* But, above all, we have the 
example of our Lord himself in the 
Gospel; who proclaims, " Come unto me, 
" all ye that labour and are heavy ladei>, 
*' and I will refresh you: take my yoke 
" upon you, arid learn of me, for I am 
" meek, and lowly in heart." If it is 
hazardous to imitate those of* whom you 
entertain any doubt, it is always safe to 
imitate and follow the steps of Him, who 
said, *' 1 am the way, and the truth, and 
" the life: he can never err, who follows 
THE TRUTH. Wherefore the apostle John 
says; "he who says he is Christ's, ought 
•* so to walk, even as He walked :" and 
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Peter; " Christ suffered for us, leaving 
^^ us AN EXAMPLE, that we should fol- 
" low His steps: who, when He was 
" reviled, reviled not again; when he suf- 
" fered. He threatened not ; but committed 
" Himself to Him who judgeth righteously. 
" Who His ownself bare our sins, in His 
" own body on the tree; that we, being 
*' dead to sin, should live unto righte- 
** ousness." 

Cease, then, from all extenuation of your 
faults ; let all shameful expedients for soften- 
ing tlie guilt of sin, be abandoned. It will 
be of no avail, to defend ourselves by the 
example of the multitude; whose trans- 
gressions we are prone to enumerate for a 
consolation to our own c6nsciences, and 
complain, that we see none who can set us 
a fit example to follow ; for we are always 
referred to the example of Him, whose 
example all agree is to be followed. Let 
it therefore be your chief care, to make your- 
self intimately acquainted with THE DIVINE 
XAw; in which you may behold^ as pre- 
sent to your view; the examples of holy 
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men ; and may learn from its admonition, 
what must be done, and what must be 
avoided. 

It is of the greatest succour towards a 
religious life, to replenish the mind with the 
WORDS OF Scripture; and to meditate 
continually in our heart, what we desire to 
accomplish in our actions. It was God's 
command by Moses to a rude nation, as 
yet unpractised to obedience, that they 
should wear upon their garments, as a 
signal whereby to remember the precepts 
of God, borders of a purple colour; in 
order, that whenever their eyes accidentally 
fell upon that colour, it might awaken in 
their minds a remembrance of the divine 
commandments. The abuse of which me- 
morials, was a subject of our Lord's severe 
reprehension of the Pharisees; who began 
to use them, not for the end of remember- 
ing the precepts of God, but for purposes 
of hypocrisy and ostentation, that they 
might be esteemed by the people, eminent 
for extraordinary sanctity. But you, who 
seek to observe, not the letter but the 
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spirit of the law, must cherish a spiritval 
remembrance of the divine commandments; 
and not so much endeavour to remember 
them often, as to have them always in your 
thoughts. 

Let THE Holy Scriptures, therefore, 
he always in your hands, and continually 
revolved in your mind. And think it not suf- 
fieient, to remember Code's commandments 
in your thoughts, and to forget them m 
your works ; but learn therefore to remember 
them, that you may do what you have learDed 
should be done: " for, not the hearers of 
" the law are justified before God, bat the 
^' doers of it shall be justified." 

The field of God's law is of wide, nay of 
infinite extent ; flourishing, with all the 
various testimonies of truth, as with a rich 
profusion of heavenly flowers; and nourish*^ 
ing and refreshing the. souls of those who 
read it, with an inexpressible delight. To 
know all of which, and inwardly to revolve 
them, is of the most powerful efficacy for 
preserving righteousness. 

But chiefly select, and engrave upon your 
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hearty as the most compendious summary 
of that law^ that precept in the Gospel^ 
which the moiith of the Lord has declared 
to comprehend all righteousness: ^' What- 

<' SOEVEB YB WOULD THAT MEN SHOULD 
" DO UNTO YOU, DO YB ALSO UNTO 

^^ THEM." To demonstrate the authority 
and power of which precept, he adds; 
** for THIS is the law, and the prophets ♦/' 

* Mr. GibboQ^ whose profound ignorance of the nature 
and foundations of the ChrUlian Religion rendered him utterly 
inaHDpetent* notwithstanding the extent of his aoquireiBenIi 
in the BeUei Lettrei, to. treat of so exalted a subject* has pre- 
sumed to animadvert upon this maxim in the Gospel ; and to 
cite a passage from a Greek writer, in wliich the same sublime 
doctrine b taught. The motives for which animadveraon 
were ; 1st. a vain conceit, that he had made a detection im* 
portant to his cause t and, My, to leave it for mferencey 
that nnce that maxim was in the Greek schools before the age 
of the Gospel, it was not of evangelical, but of heathen ori- 
ginal. Had Mr. Gibbon not cherished a voluntary ignorance 
upon all such sacred subjects, he must have known, with every 
Christian, and every inspector of the Gospel, (what Pau* 
linus here pointed out to him;) that our blessed Lord did 
not inculcate that precept as '' a new commandment " of His 
religion, but as the ancient prescriptive rule, of the f ro- 
chets and of THE LAW. He must have known, that it was 
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Although the kinds and parts of righteous* 
ness are infinite in variety and number, so 
that it would be impossible, not only to enu- 
merate them all, but even to conceive them 
in thought, yet all of them are- included in 
that one short sentence; which sentence^ 
will acquit or condemn the inward con« 
science of every man, by the secret judg* 
meat of bis own mind. 

Therefore, in every action, word, and 
thought, let this rule be produced, which^ 
as a mirror always ready to your hands, may 
at all times clearly reveal to you the true 
qualitj/ of your will ; so that it either 
may accuse you, if you are doing wrong, 
or encourage you, if you are doing right* 
For, as often as you cherish towards 
others such a disposition of mind as you 
wish others to maintain towards you, you 

the great foandation-stone of Hebrew morals, a thousand yeait 
before philosophy dawned in Greece ; that it was taught and 
enforced in Judea, when Greece was only a theatre of faMe ; 
and, therefore, that it was but an oblique and foreign import 
into Greece, whereas it was the direct and native inheritance 
of THE Gospel, 
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are ia the path of righteousness ; but when- 
ever you feel yourselves so disposed Cowards • 
others, as you would not wish any one to 
be disposed to you, you have departed from 
that path. * 

^nd now, behold all the labour and dif- 
ficulty of the divine LAwl behold, whatU 
is that renders that law so severe ! We 
murmur against God, and complain that 
we are oppre^ed by the difficulty, nay the 
impossibility of keeping His command- 
.ments; nor are. we satisfied with merely 
not obeying those commandments, but pror 
nounce.»Him who commanded them, un- 
just: saying, that the Author of all justice 
Jtxas enjqined things, not only difficult and 
.hard, but even impossible to be. done. 
f^ Whatsoever ye would," says He, '^^ that 
'^ men should do unto you, do ye also unt0 
/^ them." It is His gracious will that we 
should all be united in love, by a mutual 
interchange of kind services, and that, all 
mankind should be linked together, by re- 
ciprocal benefits ; in order, that each indi- 
vidual yielding to others that which he 
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ivishes shonld be bestowed upon himself^ 
universal justice, (whicb is the sole end of 
that precept^) might become the common 
lot and blessing of all men. O! the stu- 
pendous mercy, and ineffable benignity of 
God, who promises us a reward, if we 
will only mutually love one another ! that 
is, if we will reciprocally bestow upon 
each other, that o£ which we each stand 
in the utmost need. And we, with arro- 
gant and ungrateful hearts resist His \fi\l, 
whose very command is,, in itself, so mani- 
£est a blessing f 

Never injure the reputation of another; 
nor seek to draw praise upon yourself, 
from the disparagement of others. Learn 
rather to regulate your own life, than to 
give judgment upon that of others; and 
remember always that maxim of the Scrip- 
ture, which says : " He that keepeth his 
^ mouth keepeth his life; but be that 
** openeth wide his lips, shall have destruc- 
" tipn/' Few there are, who wholly abstaia 
from this vice; you will rarely meet with 
any, who desire to keep tbeir own lives 
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SO entirely free from reproach, as not readily 
to reprehend the lives of others ; and the 
propensity to this evil has taken such pos- 
session of the minds of men^ that they who 
have kept themselves free from all other 
vices fall yet into this one, as if it were the 
last snare and resource of the devil. 

But do you so conquer this evil, as not 
only not to be guilty of slander yourself, 
but not even to believe any one who is so ; 
and be ciareful not to contribute your assent 
to the authority of slanderers, lest by so do- 
ing you add nourishment to their vice. 
'' Refrain from backbiting, says the Scrip* 
'^ ture; the mouth that slandereth slayeth 
^' ttie soul." -And again ; " A whisperer de- 
^' fileth his own soul, and is bated where- 
*' soever he dwelleth. — Curse the whisperer 
'* and double-tongued : whoso hearkeneth 
'' unto him, shall never find rest, and never 
" dwell quietly." -And the pious David, 
enumerating the various qualities of inno- 
cence and righteousness, is not silent with 
respect to this virtue, saying : " Who taketh 
" not up a reproach against his neighbour.'' 
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Nay, he not only resists, but attacks the 
slanderer; for he says: " Whoso privily 
• " slandereih his neighbour, him will I cut 
*' off." 

^' This is, indeed, one of the first vices 
which ought to be conquered, and totally 
extinguished, in all who aspire to a life of 
true holiness. There is nothing that so much 
disquiets the mind, or renders it so trif- 
ling and inconstant, as readily to believe 
every thing that is said ; and to receive, 
with a rash assent, the words of every 
tale-bearer. From hence arise such fre- 
quent dissensions, and unfounded hatreds. 
This it is, that makes enemies of the dearest 
friends ; who, though long united, yet suffer 
themselves to be at last dissociated, through 
their credulity, by the influence of an evil 
tongue. 

But, on the other hand, great is the tran- 
quillity, and great the dignity of that'mind, 
which does not hastily lend an ear to the 
prejudice of another; and blessed is he, 
who so arms himself against this vice, that 
no one shall dare to entertain him with 
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scandal. If, indeed, we would but be reso- 
lute in the practice of refusing all credit to 
scandal, men would at length be afraid to 
disseminate slander ; lest they should draw 
more 'Contempt upon themselves, than upon 
tbose whom they seek to injure. But this 
evil is therefore so common, and prevails so 
generally among mankind, because almost 
all men afford it a willing entertainment. 

Fly irom the fawning of flatterers, and 
from the fatal blandishments of deceit, as 
from the pest of your soul. There is 
nothing which so easily corrupts the minds 
of men, or which pierces the heart with so 
soft and seductive a wound. Whence the 
wise man says : *^ The words of flatterers 

are wounds ; they strike into the inmost 

parts." And God himself says by th« 
.prophet : " O my people, they that lead 
" thee cause thee to err, and destroy the 
** way of thy paths." 

This is a vice which very generally pre- 
vails, and in a remarkable manner at the 
present time ; and, what is most lamentable, 
it usurps the character of benevolence and 
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humility ; so that be who will not flatter, i» 
regarded as either proud or envious. And 
truly it is a most subtile and ingenious 
artifice, to praise another, in order to our 
own applause; and by deceiving, to gain 
the mind of him whom we deceive: fortlvis 
vice is chiefly engaged, in vending counter- 
feit praises for a real profit. But how great 
must be the levity of that mind, how ex- 
treme its vanity, which, rejecting the testi- 
mony of its own cofiscience^ pursues the 
opinion, the feigned and pretended opinion, 
of another person f and which, caught by 
every blast of fictitious praise, delights in 
being gulled, and thankfully accepts delu- 
sion for. a beneficial service 1 

But you, if you desire to be truly praise* 
worthy, «eek not praise from men ; but go- 
vern your conscience with a view to Him, 
^^ who both will bring to light the hidden 
*^ things of darkness, and will make manifest 
'' the secrets of the heart : and then shall 
" every man have praise from God." Let 
your mind therefore be watchful and dili- 
gent, and perpetually armed against the 
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' approaches of sin. Let your speech, on all 
occasions, be moderate, and sparing; such 
as indicates a duty to converse, rather than 
n desire to talk. ' Let a decent reserve 
adorn your wisdom ; and, (which has ever 
'bfen esteemed the principal ornament of 
your sex,) let modesty be pre-eminent above 
all your virtues. Consider beforehand what 
you are to speak; and while you are yet 
-silent, be provident to utter nothing of 
which you may afterwards have occasion 
to repent. Let your thoughts apportion 
your words; and let the balance of your 
-mind, regulate the office of your tongue. 
Whence the Scripture saith : *' Weigh thy 
^^ words in a balance, and make a door and 
" bar for thy mouth." Let no rojurious 
■word ever proceed from your lips; since 
yon are commanded, as the perfection of 
your duty, " to bless even those who curse 
^' you." — " Be pitiful, be courteous," says 
the apostle, "not rendering evil f^r evil, 
^' or railing for railing; but contrariwise, 
**' blessing.** 

Let a lie, or an oath, be absolutely 

L 
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unknown to your tongue; and let tber^ be 
.ever in you »uch sl love for truth, that you 
may regard wh^tev^ryou have spoken as if 
it had been mom* Concerning which, our 
Saviour thus commanded His dis^iplea ; 
^' I say unto }'ou, swear not at all :'' and a 
lUtle after ; '^ let your discourse be, tY is, or 
*^ it is not; for whatever is mpre than this, 
" comelh of evil." 

In every action, and in every word, be 
.watchful to preserve a quiet and a placid 
spirit: let, God be always present to your 
thojugbts : let your mind be humble ,and 
gentle, and ^severe only against vice. , Never 
.^jaffer it to be :?lat;ed by pride, or .warped 
by avarice, or hurried by anger; for no- 
thing ought to be niore tranquil, nothing 
purer, ppthipg fairer than that mi^d which 
aspires to ^ecoipe the habitation of Gpd^ 
,who delights, ^nqt jn tex^ples bright with 
|;old 9r aJ^^s r^ch ^with gems, but in 
a 30ul dep9^ated. with virtues. On wb^ch 
a^pp^t, ,the ?)fiSJarts of hqlj persons fire 
called the temple of God: as 'the .appstle 
«#rms; « |f ^j ojie sj^l defile the 
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temple of God^ him will God destroy; 

for the temple of God is holy, which 
** temple are ye.** 

Nothing that you can acquire is more 
valuable, or ipore lovely than humility. 
This is indeed the chief preserrer, and, as 
it were, the proper guardian of all the 
^other virtues ; nor is there any thing that 
renders us so pleasing both to men and to 
God, as to be high by the excellency of 
our lives, and low by the exercise of our 
humility. On which account the Scrip- 
ture says: '' The greater thou art, the 
^' mpre humble thyself; and thou shalt find 
'* favour before the Lord." And God says 
by the prophet: " To this man will [ look; 
'*^ even to him tbat.is humble, and of a quiet 
*' spirit, and trembleth at my word." 

But, follow true humility ; not that which 
makes an outward ostentation, by an af- 
fected carriage of the body ar tone of 
the spteech, but that which displays itself 
ia the sincerity of the heart. For it is 
one thing to possess u virtue^ ^nd B,ur 
^ber jtbipg to possess 4he counterfrit of 

L 2 
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-o virtue ; it is one thing to follow the . 
shadow of truth, and another to follow its 
substance. There is no pride so hideous, 
as that which conceals itself under a form 
of humility; and all vices acquire a pc- 
. culiar katefulness, when they attempt to 
invest tftemselves with the characters of 
virtues. 

Never consider yourself superior to an- 
other, on account of the nobility of your 
birth; nor regard those as beneath you, 
who are of an obscurer or more humble 
origin. Our keligion takes no account 
of the ranks or conditions of men ; it con- 
siders only their souls; it judges both the 
servant and the lord by their respective 
deeds. The only distinction in honour 
with God, is independance from sin : that 
nobility is highly valued by God^ which 
is conferred by virtue. 

Who ever was more noble in the sight 
of God, than Peter ? who was nevertheless 
a poor man, and a fii&herman. Who, among 
women, was ever so illustrious as ' the 
blessed Mary i who was only a carpenter's 
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wife. Yet to that poor fisherman Christ 
committed the kejs of the kingdom of 
Heaven; and that carpenter^s wife was 
found worthy to be made the mother of 
Him, by whom those key» were committed : 
for, " God 'hath chosen tlie base things ^ 
'f THIS WORLD, and things which are despised, • 
" to confound the things which are mighty.^* 

But besides,, it would upon another 
ground be wholly unavailing to take any 
iderit to ourselves for nobility of birth> 
since all who are redeemed-by the blood of 
Christ are of equal honour in the sight of 
God ; neither can it any longer signify in 
what rank any man was born, since we are 
all equally born again, in Christ. If, 
therefore, we should forget, that we are all 
originally born of one and the same fitst 
parent ; yet ought we at least to remember, 
that we are all regenerated by one. 
' Take care, if you have undertaken the 
exercises of fasting or abstinence, not to 
imagine that you are therefore become holy ; 
for that practice is but the instrument, not 
the completion, of holiness. But chiefly,. 
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and above all things, take care, that an 
indifference for things which are allowed^ be* 
get not in you a presumptuous security in re* 
gard to things which are positively forbid" 
den. Whatever we pretend to offer to 
God over and above the measure of His 
commandment, must not hinder^ but ad* 
vance, the righteousness which He has' 
comjnanded. What can it avail us to lower 
the body by abstinence, if at the same time 
we suffer the soul to be swollen with pride i 
What praise shall we (Reserve for the pale-* 
Hess of fasting, if at the same time we 
become livid through envy i What virtue 
is there in renouncing wine, if we mfier 
ourselves to be intoxicated by anger or 
hatred? Abtthunce ii then only exceUentp 
the choitiienteni of the body ii then onfy- 
great and admirable, when' the soul is made 
to fast from vice •. They who considerately 
and* wisely practise absttnence, afflict the 



* ^ Tunc, inquam, praedan est aMnemtia, tunc pntchra 
** atquo magoifica caiUgado corporis, cum est auinros/efiivus 
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body for this only purpose, that they may 
vanquish the pride of their souls ; that they 
may, as it were, descend from the height 
of their natural arrogance to fulfil the will of 
God, which is best accomplished in hn*- 
mility. They therefore call off their thoughts 
from the various delicacies of food, in order 
to engage all their affections in an appe- 
tite for virtue ; and the body will be lestt 
sensible of the irksomeness of fastings 
in proportion as the soul becomes more 
hungry after righteousness. St. Paul, when 
** he chastised his body and kept it under, 
'' lest, wheti he hiri preakrhed to others,^ 
** he himself should be rejected,'* did not 
do so, (aft some have ignorantly iroaguied,) 
with a view W chastity alone; for absta-^ 
aence contributes, not to thatvirtucf only,: 
hut, likewise, to every other virtue: nor 
wm his ^hief glory to refrain only from 
lutt; but he laboured, generally, to gtve^ 
perfection to his soul by the restraints of 
his body. For, as much as he alienated hi& 
mind from voluptuous indulgence, so much' 
was he the more, able to engagei it in the~ 
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pursuit of virtues : lest tbe teacher of per- 
fectioa should betray any imperfection in 
himself; lest he^ who was the '^ imitator of 
" Christ," should do any thing Contrary to 
the cpiqmaDd or will .of Christ, or should 
teach less by his example than by his 
words ; and ^' lest, after he had . preached 
** to others, he himself ;gbould be rejected,'' 
and should hear the words spoken, of the 
Pharisees, , addressed to himself: '' I^Jf 
" speak, but. no notr* 

, But it is, moreover, both the precept and 
example of the same apostle, to have rc« 
gardy not only to conscience but also .to 
repute^ . The teacher of the Gentiles did not 
esteem this a superfluous, or fruitless con* 
slderation; for he would have. those> who 
are not in tbe faith, convinced by the works 
of those who are ; that, the efBcacy of .the; 
religion, might demonstrate the religion 
itself. And we are therefore commanded 
'' to shine as luminaries in the world, in the 
'' midst of a perverse and crooked, genera-. 
^\ tion," that the unbelieving minds of those 
who lie in error, may discern, by the light 
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of our vrorksy the darkness of their owa 
ignorance. Wherefore St. Paul says to 
the Romans : *^ Provide things honest, (not 
" ody, in the sight of God, but also) of all- 
" men. Give none offence, neither to the 
" Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the 
" church of God. Even as I please all 
*f men iii all thiYigs> not seeking my own 
^' profit, but the profit of many.'* 

Happy is the man, who regulates his life 
90 religiously and wisely that nothing evil 
can even be feigned of him: wliilst the 
greatness of his deserts counteracting the 
malice of his slanderers, no man will 
dare to invent what he knows will re- 
ceive credit from no one. >But if this 
be too difficult to accomplish, let us at 
least employ so much diligence in life> 
as not to furnish evil minds with auyjust 
ground for scandal ; nor suffer any spark to 
escape from us, by which the flame of evil 
report may be kindled against us. Other- 
wise we shall in vain be angry with calum- 
niators, if we ourselves supply them with 
matter for their calumny. If; however, not- 

h5 
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withstanding our ntmost* diligence and 
care to *' provide things honest/' and 
to prefer the fear of God in onr actions 
to every other consideration, they should 
still assail us; let our conscience then be 
our consolation; which is then most safe 
and secure, when it has given no just cause 
for any to think ill of us. Behold a woe is 
denounced by the prophet, against all those 
^ who call good evil, and light darkness ; and 
*' sweet bitter ;" and then may that word* 
of our Saviour be applied to us: *' Blessed' 
'* are ye, when men: speak evil of you 
** fahelif!** Let it therefore be our great 
concern, that no one may be able to speak evil 
of us otherwise thanfahely. 

So regulate the care of your family, as 
always to reserve some leisure time for 
your own mind: select, therefore, some 
convenient chamber, a little removed. from 
the noise of the housiehold ; into which as* 
into a port you may withdraw yourself 
from the tempest of cares, arid* Where, in' 
the quiiet of retreat, you may ealm' yotir ^e^ 
6f thouights w'hieh iti^ hove bi^en throw nr 
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into agitaiioQ in the world* There einploy 

yourself, in such > earaest^ reading of the 

Holy Scftptares> in socb frequent recur*- 

rence to- prayer,* and in such steady and 

contkiued contemplatronsof futues things, 

as -to oompenaate abundantly by that lei*^ 

sura, the activity. and anxiety of all your 

other- time. And I say this, not that you 

should wholly withdraw yourself from the 

company o£ those to whom you belong ; 

but, ..on .the contrary, that you may there 

learn and medilate, how you ought to be- 

haivr yourself when you>are amongst them« 

Govern and foster your family in such a 

manner, that you may appear to be rather 

diet mother, than the mistress of your 

servants «; from whom exact respect, by 

kindness rather : than fear. But let the 

apos^le*e precept be especially observed,, in 

a virtwsusand Christian bonsehold y let the 

ohief authority be maintained in the persons 

of the. husband, and let the< whole, house 

learn ^from you, the honour whidi is dur^ 

to httnv Show^ that he is the master; 

by y0ur sob^^ioo,. and retidef binv gftet/: 
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by *your hamility. ; for you yourself 
will be boQOured, in the same propor* 
tion that you honour him. For, '\ the 
'^ man/' says the apostle, ^* is the head of 
"the woman;" nor can the body receive 
greater honour, than is derived from the 
dignity of the head. Wherefore it is said 
elsewhere, " let women be in subjection to 
" their own husbands, that if any obey not 
*',the word, they may, without the word/ 
*' be ZDon by the conversation qft/mr wives.'* 
If therefore honour was to be rendered to 
Gentile husbands, how much odght it to be 
rendered to Christian? 

And, in order to show the ornaments with 

4. 

which wives ought to be adorned, it is 
added ; " liet it not consist in outward 
'' plaiting of the hair, or wearing of gold^ 
'^ . or elegance of apparel, but in the secret 
^* character of the heart; in that which is 
" not corruptible, even the ornament bf a 
<' meek and quiet spirit, which in the sight 
'' of God is of great price. For after this 
f' manner, in ancient time, the holy women 
^ also who trusted in God adorned them- 
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^^ selves^ being in subjectibn to their owm 
'^ husbands; even as Sara obeyed Abraham, 
'^ calling him Lord; whose daughters ye are/'* 
In prescribing, which rule, he did not mean 
to enjoin them to dress themselves slovenly/ 
or niieanly^ or raggedly; but he designed to 
interdict all immoderate attention to ^de«, 
coration/ and too great refinement in dressw 
As the " chosen vc«se/".Paul, says: *^ Let' 
^^ women adorn themsdves tn decent ap« 
'' parel, with modesty and propriety; not 
*^' with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls; or 
'' costly array ^ but, as become th women 
'^ professing godliness, with good works/' 

Remember likewise, liow the apostle hath^ 
declared the mutual bond of the hus^ 
BAND and the wife: " The wife," says he, 
<^ hath riot power of her own body, but the 
<' husband ; ^and likewise also the husband 
<' bath not power of his own body, but the 
" wife : — and they two shall be one flesh," 
And not one flesh only, but also one spirit ; 
for he 'adds, V this is a great mystery." This 
is; indeed, the bigbifoad of purity ; and great 
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is the reward : ^* Come unto ms ! saji* ths^ 
'^ LoKD ; take my joke uponyoa and learn 
**' of MB,, and ve shall' find rest uata your 
*^ souls. For; MY yoke is easy^ and. my 
'^ burden is light/' 

But to all wlio shall have tbeirvidaoe 
assigned to them upon his ''left' baud/' 
HB says : '' Depart fram mb, ye that'^worlr 
'' iniquity, into everlasting fire, wbere-sball 
''. be weeping and gnashing of teeth !*^ 
There will all those bewail^ who shall 
have so entirdy. implicatied'theaiselves-in 
the eorrupt cares and pteasurer of this^ 
prteent life, as to have lived wholly-. regasd* 
less of that life whidh is to co«se>: whom. 

TH£ SUDDBlf COMINQ OV THE LO BO' shall 

surprise, stink in the sleep, of ignoranoe. or 
qf false security. Wheiefore- He warns us 
iti His Gospel: '' Take heed to yourselves, 
'' lest at any time your . hearts be oven* 
'^ charged with surfeiting) and dniiikeiitiesi^, 
'' wd cares qf tbis> life, and so thjtt nAt 
^f come upon Tou unprepared ; for rt shait 
'5 iHHVie as m s^abb^ upoaiaUi thtom ' that 
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^ dwell on the face of the whole earth. ^«' 
'' Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye 
** know not when the time is." 

Blessed are they, who so expect and 
look forward to that day, as to prepare 
themselves tlaily for its arrival; who, instead 
of flattering themselves by the contempla^ 
tion of their past merits, '^ rekew ihemsehm*' 
according tathe words of the apostle, ** day 
*^ by day.'* For " the righteoo^esr of the 
'' righteons man shall not deliver him, from 
'' the day in which he shall transgress; 
'^ nieither shall the wicked man fail by his 
" wickedness, from the day in which^ hd 
'' shall torn from his wickedness;'' Tfaef 
Saint himsielf onght not to entertain seciirit// 
so long as he is engaged in the trials ainl 
conflicts of this life ; neither oaght* the'Siwm 
tier to admit despair, who in one day may 
enter into the way of righteousness. 

Throughout the remaining sequel of your 
life, labour to perfect righteousness with all 
your power, and become not slack or remiss 
through a confidence in your past obedience ; 
but, like the apostle, ^' forgetting thos« 
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^^ things which are behind, and reaching 
** forth onto those things which are before, 
'^ press forward to the mark, for the prize 
" of the high calling of God, in Christ 
" Jesn*/* And knowing that " the Lord 
'f trieth the liearts,'* let it be your main con» 
cern to- preserve your heart pure from sin;. 
according as it is written: " Keep thy 

'f H£ART with ALL DILIGENCE." 

Do you, therefore, so order all the remain- 
ing time of your life, that yout may at the- 
last be able to say, with the prophet, ** I 
^' have walked in my house with^ a perfect 
*' heart ; — I will go to the altar of my God> 
'' unto God, who is my exceeding great 
"joyl*' For it will not be suflBcient, to 
have i^un well, since righteousness must 

consist, IN HAVING CONCLUDED WELL. 
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TiifB, is tbe duration of the earth and heafcenly 
hodke; the reodutume of wbicbi tneasuro, and 
mark out, ii$ parts*. 

'^The great natural measurers and indexes of 
TIME, are thx sun and th£ x6oir. 

Hence, the duration of time is described in trx 
SCAiFTVE£8, hy the duration of those txco indexei' 
of time: ** as long as the sun and the moon en- 
** dureth ; throughout all generations.** For those 
orbs will one day cease their functions, like every 
subordinate system of this visible world ; and tha 
cenation qf their Junctionif will be the end of timz. 
"Which great crisis i» thus amiounced in the sacred 
▼OLUXE. ** Thou didst lay of old the foundation 
** of THE EARTH, and the hbatbns are the work 
** of thy hands : tbfet shoilptri^, but Thou shah 
^ endure; thej shall all ffo^if old like a garment^. 
** and like a garment thou shaU' change th^m^ 
<^ and thet shaU be changed; but Thou art the 

* Tempos esse dkaint iatenrallam mniidi motua. — Va^m^ . 
d» IJng. lAt, lib. ▼• 
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** same, and Thy years shall never end/' Tfai$ 
change is that impending period, when, (as it is pro- 
claimed in THE PKOPUETic visiOK,) *' there shall 

" be TIME NO LONGER I" 

The knowledge of the parts of time, or of the 
earth's bvratioth from its creation until now, is 
called Chronology; which may be divided into 
Coroputative, and Historical. 

Computative Chronology, is the science of coti^ 
puting the parts and periods of time. 

Historical Chronology, is the science of assign- 
ing the parts and periods of time to the events of 
history. 



I. COMPUTATIVE CHRONOLOGY, 

SOLAR TIME. 

§. Of the Day, and its Parts, 

, The first, and smallest, revolution of time, de» 
pending upon the sun, is a day ; which measure 
compribes all the time during which the sun seems 
to make one complete revolution round the earth. 
This revolution is usually computed, either from 
noon to noon, or from midnight to midnight. 
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' This measure of time, which we call the natural 

daj/y is divided into twenty-four equal parts or 

' HOURS. Each hour is divided iu to sixty parts, or 

minutes; and each minute into sixty parts, or 

- SECONDS. 

The division of the natural day into its periods 
of light and darkness^ (which constitute the arti- 

Jicial day, and the night,), is subject to variation 
according to the progress of the sun through 
the seasons ; the light predominating in one part 
of the year, and the darkness in the other part. 
But the measure of the natural day, comprehend- 
ing both the light and darkness, is always uniform 
and invariable. 

. The natural day, is now computed by astrono- 
mers, from noon to noon. The ancient Jews, and 
some other ancient nations, computed it from sun- 
set to sun-set; hence it is called iu Greek Nc;xO)}^gp«, 
Nycthemera, or night and day* Such are the da^s 

.enumerated in the first chapter of the book of 
Genesis : ^' the evening and the morning (that is, 
** the night and the day) were the Jirst day, SlcJ* 
By the ancient Romans, it was computed from 
midnight to midnight, and was denominated by 
them the dvil day ; the artificial day,, which they 

•galled the natural (%, was computed from «un- 
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.ficeto tun-fiety and the night fiom sun-tet to 
tui^nse. 

The Italians reckon the hours of the natural 
« d^y to twaUjf'four^ which practice seems to have 
l)cen derived from the civil day of the ancient 
'Romans ; but other nations reckon, like us, twice 
tioeive hours: viz. from midnight to noon, and 
&om noon to midnight. 



..§. Of the Year J and its Parts. 

"Tux.^pext, and largest, revolution of time de- 
vpending.on THE suir, is t^ year ; or one^ntive 
-ffevoLution of the earth round the sun ; which is 
, accomplished in !$65 days and a quasier ^ a day. 

But it is evident, that this excess x>i a^quarterof 

a day in every year, would,. in the coarse of time, 

.make up a measure of time so considerable, as to 

embanass the computation of years, if it was not 

legularly carried to account, and, by that means, 

f educed inta the compotation. This i» effected, by 

faking no ^^ouat -of those quarters for three sue- 

^oessive year*» ^^ then CJM^ing'4hem all to-Mie 
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fawrth year, hy adduig one wImIc day to that year : 

by which neaas, the cmarten, or fractiopai parts 

of four years, are comhiued iato.one day, ai^d the 

account begins anew. This additional day is now 

placed. after the 28th of February, and becomes , 

the 29th of that moaih ; and the year in which 

jhis addition t^kes place, is called a lsap-tear. 

It..will &4I0W, that the first three years will consist 

of S6Bi days .each, and the fourth, or Leap-year, 

of 366 days. Now, three times 365 added to 366, 

axe equal to four limes 365|, or four complete 

-years. 

This method of regulating the year, was first 
introduced by Julius Caesar, (46 years before 
CfiBJiT ;) . from whence it is called ifae Julian 
y/^r. But as the true fractional excess <^ each 
,year is not exactly a x}naner of a day, or tix hours, 
but only^ve bours 38 ann. 57 «cc.-; *the Julian 
compulation gains a day every 130 years ; which, 
in the process.. of ages, occasions a sensible -dif- 
.icrepce from . true .solar time. To .remedy this 
deflect, Pppe Gregpry JCIII., in 158S, instituted 
a .nas o^mp^iUvm; which consisted, in keeping 
the J uU^. reckoning, (of .a Leap-year every iouith 
yf»x^ except at every hundred di year not 4li visible 
t^y^MWhich was always to.be a.commoa *year 
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of 565 days, although it should happen to be th« 
. fourth year from a Leap-year. This happened in 
• the year 1800 ; so that there then were eight con- 
secutive years, and only one Leap-year. By this 
' means, the Julian reckoning is restrained from the 
-excesses to which it was liable. 

The original Julian reckoning (or OM Stylt) 
was used in this country until the year 17^2; 
. when it was set aside, and the Ntrm or Gregorian 
Style was establislied by act of Parliament. 
, As it is the sun that appears to us to move, and 
as our common language is adapted to that com« 
.mon appearance, we must follow the common 
usage, and call the earth's yearly revolution, a re- 
volution of the Sun. This great revolution of the 
sun, or THE SOLAR. YEAR, is divided iuto twdve 
partSf or months, measured by the sun's progress 
.through tlie great circle in the heavens called the 
.Zodiac ; which circle is divided into ttoelve parts, 
called tke twelve Signs of the Zodiac. — ^Table IV. 

The solar year divides itself also intoybur quar- 
tersy or seasons, t>y the sun's e^^utROC^ and solsti- 
tial stations in the ecliptic. vThe spring season 
begins from the vernal equinox, which takes 
place on the. 20th of.March; the$2«mmer season, 
from the. summer soUtice, on the 21st of Juqe ; the 
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<iutumn season, from the autumnal equinox, on the 
25d of September ; and the winter season from the 
winter solstice, on the 21st of December. At the 
two equinoxes, the days and nights are of equal 
length ; viz. twelve hours each : the sun rising ,and 
setting at six o'clocl^. From tlie vernal to the 
autunmlil eqninox, the da!}'s are longer than the 
nights; and from the autumnal to the vernal 
equinox, the nights are longer than the days. At 
the summer solstice, the day is the longest ; at the 
winter solstice, the day is the shortest. — See 
TflWelV. 

But here it must be observed, that although we 
compute time by the true solar year, yet the 
twelve solar months and our twelve calendar 
montlis differ in their divisions and periods. The 
cause of this difference is, that our civU year does 
not begin exactly at any one of the four great solar 
points, of the solstices and equinoxes, but is made 
to begin eleven days after the winter solstice, 
which happens on the 21st of December ; and the 
same differehce continues throughout the year, 
1)etween the divisions of the months. But this dif- 
ference does not prevent our common yfor from 
\eing altogether a solar year. — See Table V. 

Years are numbered by centuries, or hundreds ; 

M 
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and are reckoned from some fixed period, which is 
called AN EPOCHA ; and the reckoning of years 
from the particular epocha, is called the era of 
that epocha. 

The SOLAR dai/s, months, seasons, and years, con- 
stitute the rule of time by which the common 
business of hum^n life is regulated ; so that it is 
necessary, to reduce all other measures of time to 
that rule. 



LUNAR TIME. 

THE HOON. 



. The second great natural index of time, is the 
MOON. But, as the revolutions of this luminary 
do not correspond in measure with any revolu- 
tions depending upon, the svv, some rule of equa- 
tion, or artificial adjustment, is requisite, in order 
to reconcile their motions with each other. 

The revolution of the. moon round the earth 
is completed in 29 4ciys, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 
and 3 seconds ; (or, by a round number, in 30 days) 
This revolution is callcil j^ lunation, or lunar month. 
Twelve of these fynar nmthf, coastituting one 
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tunar year, are therefore completed in 354 days; 
that is to say, 10 daySy 15 hourSy 11 minutes, and 
27 secondly before the twelve of the solar year 
months are completed. Hence it follows ; 1 st, that 
the lunar year comprehends only 554 days; and^ 
12dly, that it is constantly departing from the rule 
of tjie solar year, at the rate of about eleven days 
^very year. 



^ ^Correspondence of Solar and Ltmar Time, 

As it is of great importance to the uses of man- 
kind to reconcile the two computations, in order 
that we may be able to know tchen each lunation 
begins ; that is to say, to know on what days of the 
solar year the nexo-mopns will fall ;. the following 
method has been devised, for adjusting the two 
measures* 

When the solar and the lunar year begin to- 
gether, that is, when it is new-moon upon the^r^f 
^ay of January, the moon (as has been said) will 
complete her twelfth month, 10 days, 15 hours^ 
11 minutes, 27 seconds ^ before the sun will have 
completed his twelfth month ; and, consequently, 
the moon will be already advanced those 10 (/. 

M £ 
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13 A. 11 m, 27 s. into her 13th lunation, And second 
t/eoTf when the sun is only beginning his second 
year. It will follow, that at the end of the 
second year the moon will have completed her 
year, twice 10 days^ 15 hours, 11 minutes, 27 
seconds, before the sun lias completed his : and so 
on, for each succeeding year. 

But it is found, that at the end of every nineteen 
^ solar years, (which are equal to 1 9 lunar years and 

7 months,) the moon and the sun meet again on the 
1st of January; and begin their years again in 
coincidence. And thus, after a cycle, or recur« 
rence, of 19 solar years, called the Lunae 
Cycle, all the new moons fall again upon the 
same days of the solar months that they did 19 years 
iefore. 

Now, as the difference between the solar and lunar 
year is in the proportion of 10 days, 15 hours, 1 1 
minutes, 27 seconds, for each of those 19 years; 
or, speaking by a round number, 11 days; by 
always adding eleven days to the lunar years, for 
the difference between solar and /vnar measure, the 
two sums will be kept 2Xpar; and the appearances 
of the moon will be always fixed to the standard of 
solar time. 

Xhe deven days^ thus successively added to the 
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lunar years throughout the 19 solar years of the 
cycle, are reduced into lunar months, in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Yean of the Eleten day» 

Imou Cycle. added* mootlu. daya. 



1 

« 11 -. 11 

3 .*.... 22 , ^ 

4 • 33 — or, 1 Rumtfa, aud 3 

^ 44 1 m. 14 

• 55 Im 25 

7 66 «ni. ...... 6 

• 77 im, 17 

9 - . . fc . . . sa 2 ID. •..'.• 28 

10 99 Sm, 9 

11 110 Sm. 20 

12 121 4 m 1 

13 .>.... 1SS5 4 m. 12 

14 143 4 m, 23 

15 154 5 m. • 4 

16 165 5 m, 15 

17 .-••.. 176 5m. ..•..'. 26 

18 187 6 m. 7 

19 198 6 m. 18 

1 ...... 210, or, 0. 7 m. or, 



After the last, Or 19th, year of the cycle, txoelve 
days areadded instead of e/eve7i,(viz. 18 + 12=30,) 
nvhich completes the lunar month ; and the new 
cycle finds the sun and moon in conjunction on the 
first day of the first year, as they had been nineteen 
years before. 

It is evident, that the numbers in the last column 



\ 
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show the fractional parts, or days of the lunat 
month', with which each year of the cycle end*; 
and, consequently, they show the age of the moon 
at the beginning of the years against which they 
are severally set. By deducting that number^ 
therefore, from 30, the remainder gives the day of 
the month for the new moon in January^ for each 
year of the cycle! 

This series of numbers^ proceeding always by 
elevenSf and showing the age of the moon at the 
beginning of each year, is called the epact; from 
a Greek word, signifying addition. . 

The seven lunar months, or 210 days, which are 
added to the general account to make it equal to 
19 solar years, are the difference between 19 solar 
and 19 lunar years. For 19 solar years, con- 
tain 6939 days; 19 lunar years, contain 6729 
days; add seven lunar months, or 210 days, and 
the sum makes 6939 days : omitting fractions* 

From the correspondence of the epacts wHb the 
years of the lunar cycle, it is easy to find the new- 
moons, and consequently the full-moons, for every 
month of the year. 

iTc^^ck!}^- *• '•*• *• ^''^' ®- 9..10.11.12.1S.14.l5.1fi.lM«.lf. 

" ■ . " , I I. ■ ■ ■ ^ . , ■ . ■ ' ■ - 

Xpacti. 0. 11.22. 3. 14.25. 6. 17. 28. 9< 20. 1. 12. 23. «. 15. 29. 7. IS- 
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To find the new moon for any given month, we 
must, 1st, know the current year oi the lunar 
cycle; 2dly, the epact corresponding to that year : 
3d]y, we must deduct the number^ of the cpact of 
that year from SO, for January, and the remainder 
will be the day of the new moon in^that month i 
Tbiis, if the epact be 1$, (that is, if the moon be 
12 days old at the end of the year,) we mu»t 
deduct 12 from 30, (the sum of a lunar month,) 
and 18 will remain; therefore it will be new* 
moon on the 18 th of January following. For 
February, we must deduct the epact from 28 ; for 
March, from 30. For the other ten months, we 
must add to the epact, 2 for April, 3 for May, 
4 for June, and so on ; and deduct from 30 ; and 
the remainder will give the day for the moon*8 
change, or new moon, in each of those ten months. 
But, if the epact together with the number added 
exceed 30, then we must deduct 'from 60, (or 2 
months,) instead of from 30; and the remainder 
will equally show the day of the new moon. 

Since therefore the new moons, after every nine- 
teen years, fall again upon the same days of the 
month, a table of the new mor>ns for cme entire 
cycle of nineteen years will show the new moons 
for the succeeding cycles ; with sufficient accuracy 
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for every purpose of common life, though not for 
the exactness of astronomical ealculations*. And, 
since the full moons are always 14 days and 18 
^aurs before, and after, the new moons; by fin4^g 
the new moon for any month, we find aUo theyiitf 
moott^ by counting 14 days and a half either forward 
or backward. This method may sometimes err^ 
by one day, or thirty-six hours ; but that difference 
is immaterial for common life, and in most in* 
stances it will be found exact even to a day. 

It is upon this principle, that Table II. has been 
arranged; in which we may trace the beautiful 
order uniformly maintaii^d by that splendid lomi* 
nary, " the faithful witness in Heaven V This 
Table shows the Netp-Moons, upon a mean calcur 
lation, for every month of the year iu the recurrent 
CYCLE of NiKETEEN i^ears. It is digested from 
^he ecclesiastical , Table of Epacts, compared 
throughout with the two last lunar cycles in the 
Nautical Almanack, and with the years of the 
present cycle, of which the present year, 1812, is the 
8th year. In order to use it, first find the number 
of the cvrrent year in the lunar cycle ; correspond*, 
ing to which number in the same line are the days 

• Psalm Ixxxix. 37. 
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of the NeayMooMf for each of the twelve months 
of the year. To find the Full-Moan of any month, 
reckon 14 days and a half, backward or forward, 
fro|p the day^ of the New-Moon. The Epact of 
each year is subjoined, which shows the Moon's 
age at the beginning of that year. 



HEBDOMADAL* TIME. 

%. OffVeeh. 

Ws have now seen the operations of the suit 
and MOON, as the natural indexes of time ; and we 
have found the means of adjusting the indications 
of the latter, to the days depending upon the former, 
so as to know, with sufficient accuracy, upon 
what days of the solar year the new and full moons 
shall fall. 

But there remains another rule of ftme, of th« 
utmost benefit and importance, which it is equally 
necessary for us to adjust to the days of the solas 

* From the Gnek, Ivtia, ftepto— ^eve>(« 

M 5 
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year ; this is, the seven constantly recurring days of 
THE WEEK ; by meani of which, the measures of 
months are subdivided into smaller portions, and 
more convenient measures, of time. • 

This division of time has no relation, either to 
the sun, or to the moon, or to any natural index 
whatsoever ; but is the positive institution, and per- 
petual evidence of the intervention, of the Author 
OF TIME. Some eminent astronomers, chiefly of 
the late French school, attempted (for obvious 
reasons,) to get rid of the institutional origin of 
the week ; by representing it as an invention of 
man, to mark the fourth parts, or quarters, of the 
lunar month. But they must have been able to 
Sefej what every common observer may at once dis- 
cern, that the rule of xoeeks would he at variance 
with that of the lunar motions, before three of them 
could pass ; and thai the variance would be con- 
tinually incpeasingi There is, indeed, a perpetual 
and essential' discordance, between the ratio of 
weeks and that of the lunar motions; since one 
lunar year contains only 48 of those quarters, 
while it embraces 50 weeks and four days. Let us-, 
then, humbly recognise and adore' the Almighty 
power, who so graciously superadded to His 
natural dividers of time, this inestimable^ unchaa- 
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ging moral divider, IIis seventh day ; by which 
alone the flux of time is reduced into such small 
and commodious measures, and a perpetually re- 
current day of civil and religious rest, io be disfin^ 
gaished from all other days^ interposed, after every* 
six days of labour are concluded. 

This seventh day of distinction vvas, by 
God's ordinance, the last day of the^erc/i, from the 
creation ot the world (which great event it was 
designed to commemorate,) until the time of our 
Lord upon the earth ; but, from His time, the 
Jirst <day of the seven has been made the day 6f 
DISTINCTION ; in commemoration of His resur- 
rection from the dead upon that day, wiio was 
" Lord also of the Sabbath/' 

With the same reference, Easter -Sunday, or 
Eastkr-Day, iy rendered the first in importance 
of all those sacred days in the year; all other days 
of religious observance, that are not fixed, being 
made to depend upon the time of the Feast of 
Easter, which is always the first Sunday after the 
full moon which happens upon, or next after, thtf 
21st day of March ; and if the full moon happens 
upt^n a Sunday, Easter-day is the Sunday fol- 
lowing. 

Easter-day cannot fall earlier than the 22d of 
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March, nor later than the 25th of April ; which 
two days are therefore called, the Easter limits. 

As the fixing the great festival of Easter, which 
gpverns the whole series of moveable days of 
observance, depends upon finding the full moon 
upon, or next after, the 21st of March ; it became 
necessary to establish some common and universal 
rule, which should serve for the whole Christian 
church, for determining that moon, and the great 
festival which was to be regulated by it. 

This gave rise to the invention of the Epact, 
already mentioned ; by means of which Easter-day 
has been determined since the yefir 1582, when the 
Epact was first publicly employed for that purpose 
by Pope Gregory XIII. 

This ecclesiastical epact^ however, as it has al^ 
ready been intimated, though of sxifficiently general^ 
accuracy for the purposes to which it is applied, is 
nevertheless defective in minute exactness; for 
which reason, astronomers^ have calculated exactly 
the annual differences of the spl^ and lunar revolu- 
tions^ and have reduced those differences into Tables 
ef astronomical epacts; foi; which, see M. de la 
Lande's Astronomic, Tom* !• p« 102, (Tables J ^ 
and Tom. II. p. 239, &c. 

Wl^en Easterly is known fop any year, all the 
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other moveable days of observance are known by 
the following rules. 

Advent Sunday is always the nearest Sunday to 
the Feast of St Andrew, whether before or after ; 
which feast b always fixed to the 30th of No- 
vember. 

Septoage^ma ^ ^mue ^ 

Sexagcsima I I eight I ^^ ^^ 

Quinqoagesima % Sunday, is -J seven V E^^r^ 
Quadragesima 1 f six t •' 

Palm ^ ^one -^ 



Rogation Sunday ^ ^ five weeks ^ 
WMt-Sunday \ I seven weeks 



unday I f seven week5 * •' 

Ttinity Sunday •^- ^ eight weeks 



The number of Sundays, after Trinity, and after 
Epiphany, are determined, by the distance of Easter^ 
day from the Feast of <S^. Andrew^ and by the 
distance of the Feast of St, Andrew from Easter-day 
following. 

All these days are shown in Table II., where, 
by finding Easter-day for the year, in the first 
column^ all the other moveable days for that year 
are found also. 
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§• Corrupondtnct of Hebdomadal and Solar Time. 

In order to be able to find tbe perpetual cor- 
respondence between the days of the voeek, and the 
days of the month, it is necessary first to find, 
upon what days of the solar or common year each 
seventh day of distinction (or Sunday) shall fall ; 
which being found, all the other six days are 
found in course, by their regular consecutive 
order. For this purpose, the first seven letters of 
the alphabet, called the Sunday-letters, have been 
made to represent the 7 days of the week. These 
Tf letters are successivel}' repeated throughout the 
year, beginning with the first day of the year; and 
are set against the 365 days of which tbe year con- 
sists; A answering to the 1st of January, and 
so on. 

This may be seen in the Calendar of any Prayer- 
book ; and in order to exemplify it, a Calendar was 
introduced in the first edition of this work ; but, 
in consequence of a legal notice from the Solicitor 
of the Stamp-ofiice, it has of necessity been with- 
drawn. It is easy however to attain the end in 
view, and with additional advantages, by not 
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resorting^, to the common Calendar, but to a 
General Table, (Table III.) exhibiting at on0 
vtevr, the entire and perpetual correspondence of 
Hebdomadal (or 'weekly y) and Solar (prmontMy) 

TIME. 

In this Table, all the days of the year follow 
each other in the weekly order prescribed by thef 
Sunday-letters; which Sunday-letters are arranged 
in tbe^rst column. Each of the following columns^ 
which contain the days of the twelve months, is 
marked at the foot with the name of*the month* 
which begins in the column. By finding the 
Sunday-letter belonging to any year in Table L, alt 
the Sundays of that year will be seen in the new 
Table at one view. Thus, if C be the Sunday 
letter for the year, (as in the year I81S0 all the^ 
days of months in the several parallel lines of C 
will be Sundays; and, consequently, all the m 
letters foUowing, between C and C, will mark the 
other six days of the week, in their regular conse-' 
cutive order. Therefore, if C, which answers to 
the 31st of January, and 28th of February, be the 
Sunday-letter, D will show Monday y at the Ist of 
February, and 1st of March; E, Tuesday; F, 
Wednesday; G, Thursday; A, Friday; BfStttur* 
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day; and C, Sundi^ agAiii» at the 7^^* there 
being only those seven letters employed. 

But in Leap-year, when there are two Sunday- 
letters, as C B ; then, though C marks Sunday at 
the 28th of February, yet D at the 1st of March 
will mark Tuesday ; because in that month, in 
consequence of the intervention of the unlettered 
intercalary day, or 29 Feb., Sunday will fall upon 
the second Sunday letter, B« The reason of which 
effect will become manifest, by merely tracing the 
operation <9f the intercalary day upon the Sunday- 
ktter, from the last Sunday in February to the first 
Sunday in March ; both in a common year, and in 
a Leap-year. And as, in the latter case, B will be 
found the Sunday-letter of March, it is evident 
that D, the sixth letter immediately preceding^ must 
have been Tuesday. 

Thus, any day of the week and monthy for any 
future year throughout the whole of the present 
century, may be seen, at one glance, by merely 
applying the Sunday letters, from Table I.^ to 
Table 111., the Geneeal Table of Weeks and 
Months^ For let us ask, for example, on what 
day of the week will the 1 6th of June fall in the 
year 1825?— I And in Tabkl. that the S'tmdii^ 
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Utter for that year is B. I find in Tabic III. that 
the l6th of June answers to F. — Therefore B 
being Sunday, and F the ^fth letter from B, the 
.l6th of June 1825 will be ihe^h day of the week, 
or Thursday. Or, on the other hand, if we wish 
. to find on. what day of Me month the 3d Thursday 
of June 1825 will fall ; we have only to reverse 
the process. We find that B is the Sunday-letter, 
and that F will necessarily represent Thursday. 
The letter F stands opposite to the l6th of June; 
which is therefore the date of the 3d Thursday of 
that month. In contemplating which intimate 
and admirable involution of the diijerent measures 
of time, it is impossible not to b^ struck with 
wonder at the perfection of that skill, which thus 
contrived the " great lights'' of heaven, in com- 
)i>ination with " the seventh day," to be *^for 
f' SIGNS, and far^ seasons, and for days, and 

" YEABS." 

Upon this correspondence of Hebdomadal and 
Solar time is founded another cycle or revolution, 
of 28 years, called the solar cycle, with re- 
ference to the ancient name of Sun-day^ or dm 
SoLis; which revolution being completed, the 
dominical or Sunday letters return into their former 
j)laces ^ the days of the months return to the /same 
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days of the week ; the sun's place to the same 
signs and degrees of the ecliptic, on the same 
months and days; and the leap years begin the 
same course, with respect to the days of the week, 
on which the days of the months fall* The year 
1 812| was the^ri^ jfcar of a solur cycle. 



COMPOUND CYCLE, 

OF 

Victorhis or Dionymi. 

Jr the two Cycles of which we have spoken, 
(the Lunar Cycle of 19 years , and the Solar Cycle 
of 28 yearsy) begin togelhci* on any given day, (a* 
they did on the day of Creation^ they will not com- 
mence again on the same day, till after a lapse of 
532 years ; when they will again t:ommence to- 
gether. Thus, after every 532 years the two 
cycles begin at the same time, and they thus pro^ 
duCe a compound C^c/e, called from its first inventors 
or- employers, in the 5th and 6th. centuries, the 
Victorian, and the Dionysian, Cycle. The sum: of 
the years of this Cycle is the product of the Soiat 
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and Lunar Cycles multiplied into each other; 
viz. 19 -h 28 = 532. This capacious measure 
will be found of essential service for measuring and 
dividing the ages of time, with relation to the 
events of this earth ; which is the proper object of 
HiiioriaU Ckronologj/. 



TABLE r. 

Showing tile Yean of tbe present Century j with the 
Ybari of ths Xvnar Cyolk j the Efact; Sunbay 
LnrsR ; and Eaitsr Day ^ of each Year. 
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TABLE III. 
A GENERAL TABLE i^ HEBDOMADAL and SOLAR TIME. 



%1 

• 

A 










Months 


and Days. 

1 i 






IJ 
























B 


2 


























C 


3 


























D 


4 


IF 


IM 


29 


26 


24 


21 


19 


1.6 


13. 


11. 


_a.. 


^6 


E 


5 


2. 


2 


30 


27 


25 


22 


20 


17 


M 


12 


9 


7 


F 


6 


3 


3 


31 


• 

28 


26 


23 


21 


18 


15 


13 


10 


8 


G 


7 


4 


4 


lA. 


29 


27 


24 


22 ' 


19 


«16 


14 


11 


9 


A 


8 


5 


5 


2 


30 


2$ 


25 


23 


20 


F 


15 


12 


10 


B 


9 


6 


6 


3 


IM. 


29 


26 


24 


21 


f8 


16 


13 


11 


C 


10 


7 


7 


4 


2 


30 


27 


25' 


22 


19 


XT 


14 


12 


D 


11 


8 


8 


5- 


3 


31 


28 


26 : 


23 


^0 


18 


15 


13 


E 


12 


9 


9 


6 


4 


IJ. 


29 


27 


24 


21 


19 


16 


14 


F 


13 


Jio 


10 


7 


5 


2 


30 


28 


25 


22 


20 


17 


15 


G 


14 


11 


11 


8 


6 


3 


IJ. 


29 


26 


23 


21 


18 


16 


A 


15 


12 


I2i 


9 


7 


4 


2 


30. 


27 


24 


22 


19 


17 


B 


16 


13 


13 


10 


8 


5 


3 


31 


28 


25 


23 


20 


1$ 


C 


17 


14 


14 


11 


9 


6 


4 


lA; 


29 


U 


24 


21 


19 


D 


18 


t5 


15 


12 


Id 


7 


5 


2 


30 


27 


25 


22 


20 


E 


19 


16 


16 


13 


11 


8 


6 


3 


31 


28 


%6 


23 


21 


F 


20 


17 


17 


14 


12 


9 


7 


4 


IS. 


29 


27 


24 


22 


G 


21 


18 


18 


15 


13 


10 


8 


5 


2 


SO 


28 


25 


23 


A 


22 


19 


19 


16 


14 


11 


9 


6 


3 


lO. 


29 


26 


24 


B 


23 


20 


20 


17 


IP 


12 


10 


7 


4 


2 


30 


27 


25 


C 


24 


21 


21 


18 


16 


13 


11 


8 


5 


3 


31 


28 


26 


D 


25 


22 


22 


19 


17 


14 


12 


9 


6 


4 


IN. 


29 


27 


E 


26 


23 


23 


20 


18 


15 


13 


10 


7 


5 


2 


30 


28 


F 


27 


24 


24 


21 


19 


16 


14 


11 


8 


6 


3 


ID. 


29 


G 


28 


25 


25 


22 , 


20 


17 


15 


12 


9 


7 


4 


2 


30 


A 


^9 


26 


2^ 


23 


U 


18 


16 


15 


U) 


8 


5 


3 


31 


B 


30 


JiT' 


27 


?4 


22 


19 


17 


14 


11 


9 


6 


4 




C 


31 


28 

(29) 


28 


.^5 


23 


20 


18 


15 


12 


10 


. 7 


5 






Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


Jnly 


Arg 


Sep. Oct. 


Nov« 


Dec 


» 



TABLE IV. 



flhowinf the Son't Rising and Setting, every Tenth Day. 





Rises. 


Sets. 


, 


■ 

July 1 


Hises. 


Se|s, 




Jan. 1 


8. 5. 


M. H. 

5.4. 


H. M. 

3.45. 


M. H. 
45.9. 


10 


r.58. 


58.5. 




10 


3.52. 


52.9. 




9^ 


r.47. 


47,5. 


• 


20 


4. 2. 


2.8. 




Feb. i 


7.29. 


29. 5. 


Ang. 1 


4.19. 


19.8. 


10 


r.13. 


13.5. 


- 


10 


4.34. 


o4. o. 




20 


a. 54. 


54.6. 


1 


20 


4.52. 


52.8. 




March l 


6.85. 


35.6. 


Septi 


5.14. 


14.7. 


10 


6.17. 


17.6. 




10 


5.32. 


32.7. 




20 


6. 0. 


0.6. 


V. Eqnin. 


23 


6. 0. 


0.6. 


A. Eqnin. 


April ] 


5.33. 


^.7. 


Oct. 1 


6.13. 


13.6. 


10 


5. 16. 


16.7. 




10 


6.30. 


30.6. 




^ 


4. 57. 


57.8. 




20 


6,50» 


50.6. 




May 1 


4.37. 


37.8. 


Not. 1 


7.U. 


12.5. 


10 


4.22. 


22.8. 




10 


7.28. 


28.5. 




20 


4. 7. 


7.8., 




20 


7.43. 


43.5. 


* 


Jane i 


3.53. 


53.9.' 


Dec. 1 


7.57. 


57. 5. 


10 


3.46. 


46.9. 




10 


8. 4. 


4.4. 




21 


3.43. 43.9. 


S. Solst. 


21 


8. 8. 


8.4. 


W. Solst.. 



K« B. The first cohunns show the iiitiiicies(M.) ^fter the h9ur (h.) 
of san-rise -, the secondi the M. brfifre the jL of soii'tet. 



TABLE V. 

Correspondence of, the Sol Aft atid 
Calendab Months. 



Jan. igy 




^Aquarius. ^ 


1 Feb. 18 




Pisces. 


March 20 




Aries. — Equinox^ 


April 20 




Taurus. 


May 21 




Gemini. 


June 21 


, The Sun 


Cancer. — Solstice. 


July 22 


enters 


Leo. 


August 22 




Virgo. 


Sept. 23 




Libr^^. — Eqtmox. 


Oct. 23 




Scorpio. 


Nov. 22 




Sagittarius. 


Dec. 21> 




^Capricorn. — Solstice^ 



N 
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it. .HISTORICAL CHRONOLOGY- 

07 EPOCH A8y AND ERAS* 

Historical Chrokoloot, is the science of 
assigning dates of time to the events of history. 

A DATE, is a relative mark of time, reckoned 
from some fixed period. 

Tht period from which marks of time referrible 
to events are reckoned, is called an epoch a. 

The reckoning of time from the epocha, is called 
the ERA of the epocha. The date^ is the particular 
year of the era. 

Hence it is manifest, that an epocha and an 
era differ from each other in Chronology, as much 
as a point differs in Geometry from a Une which is 
drawn from it, Jt Js . therefore suiprising, that 
Hume, Gibbon, afid many other emi^fnt authors, 
should have occasionally confounded the terms 
epocha and era, by using the latter to signify 
the former; although the perversion of language 
is not less, than if they had used the word line to 
signify a point: a confusion less excusable in 
professed historianSi than in any other class of 
writers. 
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Without %ome fixed point of ttme to reckon from, 
tio distinct notion of time could 'be attached to any 
past event ; which must be noted, by its relation 
to that fixed point. 

The real use of Historical Chronology, is to 
afford a ready apprehension -of the distance of 

PAST EVEWTSyrom PRESENT TIVE. 

« In order to which end, nations that have reached 
a state of civilization, have commonly fixed upon 
some event in their domestic transactions, from 
which to reckon the -progress of time; making 
that event the period, or tpochoy of their tra, or 
reckoning of years. This has usually been the 
earliest period, to which they could refer with any 
authority, or security. 

Of these epochas, the principal among the 
ancient heathen -nations, were the three great 
epochas, 

!Ac Oltmfiass 776^ 
(Ae Building ofKoME»*758 V Chriit.'* 
Nasokas8ak*««» 747 J 

The first of these, was adopted by the Creeks ; 
the second, by the Romans; the third, by the 
Babylonians and Egyptians* 

AU time prior lo those «pochas, (all of which 
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fall in tka piiddle or end of the eighth centuet 
before Cheist^ wm pronounced by VaeBiP, tbit 
great qeathek ebfoemee o/*cheonologY9 to be 
eitberyir^oiM, or wholly obscure; which two cha- 
racters of time he divided, by the intefveuing tra- 
diSumal event y of the Flood : an ai'iangeipei^t, in 
which his penetration and sagacity are as con* 
ipieuous above those of all other heathen writers, 
as his ipgenuousness and the fidelity of his reason 
ar^ prei^minenty above thos^ of m^y who have 
been denominated Christians. 

But the most important, and the most entirely 
useful :|^fopH4 whjch has yet been found for 
reckoning tiipe, is that great event from which 
the whole Christian world now agree in 
computing time; namely, the biiith, or first 
C0MI19G of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jebus 
Christ: an epocha, which furnishes a twhfold 
era, retrograde and direct : retrograde to th^ crea- 
tion of the world ; and direct, to the end of the 
world, or to His sboond ooa»«o« Tki« singular 
and luminous era, forms one continued line of 
tim^f from the beginning ta the end of our 
mc^ ; receiving and .uniting all oth^r eras, Sacred 
and Profane, and furni^ing to the mind tke rtaOat 
t^fftkewm fqnitiff ^f tit Ecistav^b of past 
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totntz fmm PRssEvt time : which is the perfec* 
lion of Historical Chronology. 

It is astonishing, that this great epocha did not 
suggest itself to the Christian churchy for forming 
an era, until about the year of our Lord 526 ; when 
DioNTSius TBB LiTTLB, a ScythiaQ monk, had 
the distinguished merit of first proposing it. It is 
still more astonishing, that having been once pro- 
posed, it was not generally adopted until the begiti* 
Hing of the ninth century, when it was established^ 
under Charlemagne, in the Westerii Empire. 

There is, however, a slight difference of 4 years, 
between the trvt epocha of our Lord's birth, and 
that assumed in the vulgar era ; the true epocha 
having been found, upon examination, to be^iwr 
jreai*« tarlitr than the common reckoning supposes 
it to be. So that the irut date for the present year, 
1 Si 2 of the vulgar Christian era^ would be 18l6* 

The computation by Olympiads was continued ia 
Greece until the year 312 ; when it was superseded^ 
by authority of the Council of Nice, by com- 
putations of 15 years, constantly recurring, called 
the Cycle of the Inbiction: being the term of an 
imperial tribute, established by Constantine the 
Great, ^d collected every 15 yeai8»^ This* 
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method of compulation commenced Jaauary 1, 
A. D. 313. 



OF THE JULIAN PERIOD. 

It will be impoYtanty now., to take a view of 
another celebrated compound period of computa* 
tion, which has been invented for the service of 
history ; namely, the Julian Periody of 7980 years. 

As the Victorian or Dionynan Cycle above 
mentioned must of necessity recommence every 
532 years, Joseph Scaliger, to obtain a period 
which should be sufficiently capacious to com- 
prehend cdl hiitorical time, imagined a method 
of giving extension to the Dionysian Cycle, by mul- 
tiplying it again by 15 ; taking the quantity of the 
Cycle of Indtction already mentioned p. 269 ; so 
as to involve that cycle in the former, and ^0 
9uppo9e a cycle of 15 years to have been always 
cunning on, akmg with the two cycles of 28 and 19 
years. By this means he obtained an artificial 
period of 7980 years, compreheKding^/crit Diony- 
sian cycks; which period he denominated thb 
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Julian period because he e9iployed the Julian 
reckoning of years. 

Having obtained that period, his next object 
was to apply it to the uses of. history. In order to 
which end, (*' ut in uswn deducatur," as he himself 
says,) he had, £rst of all, to fix the year of jthe birth 
OF Christ in that period ; that is to say, (o find 
the corresponding years of the solar and lunar cycle, 
and of the supposed cycle of Indiction, when that 
birth took place, . This he found in the year 471 9 
of his period ; when the number of the first of those 
cycles was Sy SLud of the second 1; which thus 
became his historical epoclia for determining the 
dates of all events, -retrogradely and directly* He 
had, next, to compute back the year of the crea- 
tion of THE WORLD ; wbich he supposed to have 
taken place in the year 3949 before Christ ; which 
year fell in the year 7^4 of his great period. So 
that the period has an imaginary commencement^ 
764 years before the beginning of time. 

Great as is the capacity and convenience of this 
period for computing time and giving chrono- 
logical characters to events, it is nevertheless 
plainly wanting in that which can alone giye 
solid satisfaction to the reason, viz. o. foundation %n\ 
r^CT. To use a period commencing^e/bre time^ 
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iot the purpose of meastiring He parts of time^ 
is undeniably perplexing, if not levohing, to the 
sober judgment; especially, since we are able 
to find one aetuMy cmmnencing with time^ that is, 
with the original motion of the earth and heavenly 
bodies ; and, in every respect, fruitful of the same 
real advantages as the Julian period. 

We have the most reasonable grounds for a$sum« 
ing, that the creation commenced with the com- 
mencement of a sdar and a lunar cycle, or, in 
other words, with the beginning of a cycle of 532 
years. For we know, with full certainty, that, the 
£rst day of the creation was the first day of a tveeJl; 
because it was tkejtnt of a series tf seven days^ the 
last of which was the first Sabbath. We have 
likewise the best moral evidence, from the order 
established in the celestial machinery for originat- 
ing and dividing time, joined to a well-considered 
interpretation of the text of the sacred historian, to 
assume, that on that first day of the first Week the 
TWO GREAT INDEXES OF TIME, the 8UK and the 
MooK, were in conjunction, and did not unfold 
their relative distinguishing characters until the eve 
of the ybtir^/i Joy ; according to the common 
course of nature after a conjunction. Consequent- 
ly, the first day of the creation would be the first 
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cltiy of a oeeA, of a eolaf, and of a lunar year ; thaC 
is, the first day of a c^cle of 532 years : a series of 
ixHwh cycles have contittually succeeded to each other^ 
from thatjirsi cyck to the present time. The only 
question therefore is; which of the Dionysian 
cycles before Christ are we to assume for the first 
cvcLK of the xDoridf or, in which Dionysian cycle 
are we now revolving ? 

Now we know, that all the principal coropiita- 
tions for the epocha of the Creation, fall about the 
beginning of the fourth miUenary, or pour thou- 
sandth YEAH, before Chaist. The common 
computation assumes the year 4004 ; the extreme, 
computations, are the years 3942,. and 4397* The 
mean computation, of Frank, is the year 41^1. 
As, therefore, we have good ground for assuming, 
that the Creation began with a Dionysian cycle; 
and as the year 4181 before Christ was ac-* 
tually the beginning of such a cycle, we have 
good ground for assuming that year for the y£ar 
of the Creatiok ; for, if vire ascend another 
cycle, of 532 years, we shall go too high, and if \te 
descend 532 years, we shall go too low. 

As, therefore, we know, that (according to the 
vulgar Christian era) Christ tvas bom in the 457th 
year of a Dionysian cycle, whose number for iik» 

N 5 
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solar cycle was 9* &nd for the lunar cycle 1, we 
easily find, that the year 4181 before Christ was 
die beginning of the eighth Dionysian cycle, 
reckoned backward ; or, that Christ was bom in the 
457th year of the eighth Dionysian cycle, from 
the Creation. We are, now, in the twelfth, cycle 
from the same original point, and in the 14 1st year 
of that cycle; which began A. D. 167I, and will 
end A* D. 2203 ; having still 391 years to run. 

But,sinca no one who has well weighed and con- 
sidered the sacred prophecies, and the answering 
events of the world, will entertain a prospect of 
another snch cycle to follow the present one ; . ncH*, 
indeed, will conceive a belief that this present cycle 
will reach a natural termination; we may reasonably 
and contentedly close our view of time, with this 
PRESENT twelfth CYCLE ; and thereby obtain a 
period, sufliciently productive to answer all the 
purposes of the Julian period ; with the addi- 
tional advantage, of having an epocha in time for its 
• commencement. We have, therefore, only to take 
12 Dionysian cycles, instead of 15 with Scaliger; 
and to multiply 532 by 12, instead of by 1 5 ; which 
will give us a period o/* 6384 years ; consti- 
tuting a temporal period, or period of unt- 
'krsal timCf beginning with the first movement of 
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Uie celestial bodies, and first day of the week, in 
the year 4181 years before Christ; and extend- 
ing forward, three hundred and ninety^ne years 
beyond the present time. 

This period, comprehending the solar and lunar 
cycles, and an artificial duodecimal (instead of 
fScaliger's^ntWectina/) cycle, multiplied into each 
other, contains in itself all the important char 
peters of time that can .be supplied by the Juliaa 
period; substituting only the number 15^, for 15* 
Thus, as the characters of each year of the Julian 
period are found, by> dividing .by 28 for the solar 
cycle, by 15 for the lunar cycle, and by IS'fop the 
artificial cycle ; so also here, by dividing any year 
of this temporal period by 28, by 19» and by 12, 
the distinguishing character of each year will 
equally be found. 

The cycle of Indiction has no concern with 
history till after the year A. D. 312, when it first 
commenced. By deducting therefore 312 from 
any subsequent year of the Christian era, and then 
dividing the sum^ by 1 5, we can at alb times find 
the year of the Indiction, if required, without hav- 
ing recourse to the Julian period; the remainder, 
being the year of the Indiction, and the. quotient,, 
the number of the cycles 
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The following scheme will sliow the progrefe 
of this great temporal period, through all its twelve 
cycles, and also its correspondence with the ytats 
before and after Christ ; conveying a distinct notion 
of the SKTiREKEss OF TIME, 80 far as we are able 
to contemplate it with any accuracy of measure, 
or any manifest relation to the ratio and indexes of 
time: which, as we have already seen, signifies 
nothing else but the duratiok of the earth and 

HEAVENLY BODIES. 



SCHEME OF THE TEMPORAL PERIOD, 

COMPRISING TWELTB DIONTSIAN CYCLES OF 532 TEARS. 



No. of the! Tears' of jTn. before 
CTCLE. the Cyde« \ CHRIST. 



1. 



£. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



n. 



12. 



1. 

532 



1064 



4181 
S649 



3117 



iSgS 



2585 



2128 



2660 



3192 



3724 



(4181). 
4256 



4788 



5320 



OBSt 



(eoso) 

6aM > 



2053 



1521 



969 



457 



A. D. 

1 
75 



607 



1139 



tdn 



THfi CREATION. 



i^MiMi 



The FLOOD. 



(1812) 



(1819) 



Adam, 



aeth. 



JSMoch, 



Noah, 



Abraham, 



Mosu, 



Solomon, 



£xra. 



CHRIST BORN, 457th 
yr.of8th Dion. Cycle. 



TUus, 



PhOQOS. 



itt, JUtrnard, 



Hie PRESENT TEAR, 
141 of ISth D. Cycle. 
aroa i — Bcmrfa 391 yetfi. 



LewisXjy, 
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The Tables which now follow, contain: 

First ; a General Chronological View of His* 
tory, ancient and modern, to the present time, 
divided into its twelve primary periods: for 
an explanation of which, the reader is referred to 
" A Christian's Survey," &c. ; in which work, 
the grounds of those tvoelvc drcisions are distinctly 
exposed. 

Secokdly ; a morefarftcui^ir chronological view 
of the contents of each of those twelve divisions of 
History ; in which, some of the leading events of 
each are inserted, so as to form a connected chain 
of incidents down to our own time. 

The chronology of Sir Isaac Newton is generally 
followed, in the early events of heathen history ; 
which, considered as a systemy is, without con^- 
pari son, the most sagacious, best considered, and 
best supported, of any that have yet been given to 
the world. 

As all the heathen computations fail, upQU- 
Varro's acknowledgment, before the first Olympiad, 

I 

the traditional events of those first ages, whjch be 
denominates Obscvrt^ and FaM(nts^ can only b# 
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reconciled to history by the aid of the Sacred 
Chronology. 

In contemplating the remote events of ancient 
history, it is requisite always to keep in our mind 
this truth, that minute exactness in point of his- 
torical dates is unattainable ; and to remember 
the wise caution expressed by Sir William Jones, 
** that whoever, in those early ages, expects a 
<< certain epocha, unqualified with about ox nearly ^ 
" will be greatly disappointed.* 



A General Chronological View of the Primary 
Periods of History, Ancient and Modem, to the 
present Time< 



GENERAL VlfeW 



OP 



ANCIENT HISTORY. 



SACRED. 



IhU C&liAllON. 



lit Period. 



Tu£ i;Looo. 
id Period. 



Call of Abraham. 
Sd Period. 



Tb£ Exodus and Law. 



4th Period, 



Hebrew Monarchy begun 



5th Period. 



Years 
B. C 



uboui 
4000, 

or 
(4181) 

2348 



1921 



1491 



Years 
B. C. 



PAOFANE. 



OBSCURITY. 



The Floed, 



FJJBLE. 



1079 



Ueb. Monarchy dissolved, 
6th Period. 



Return from Captivity. 



7th Period, 



606 



536 



Tub biRTu OP Christ. 
(Modem Hi&tory Commences. ) 



abont 
750 
606 



538 
331 



Infancy of the ChakUea* Power. 



31 



Babyl. or Chald. Empire. 
1st Period, 



Persian Empire. 
id Period. 



Macedonian Empire. 
Sd Period. 



The Roman Empire. 
( Modem History Commences.) 



GENERAL VIEW 



OF 



MODERN HISTORY. 



BBLIOIODI. 



A.D. 



assac 



A.D. 



IKCULAR. 



lixiirH OF OUR Lord 
J&SD8 Christ. 

Ut Period. 



Extinction or 
Paganism. 



395 



ftd Period. 



Rise of Pontificjil 
Power. 

3d Period. 



Foundation op Papal 
s0vzr£i0mty. 



4I& Period. 



Revival of Llarnino, 
AMD Reformation. 

5th Period. 



Extinction of Papal 

Sovereignty. 
(The French Empire,) 



800 



969 
995 



( 1453 
( 15iy 



1810 







395 



800 



962 



1453 



1806 



Roman Empiiie; 
Augustus Casar. 



lit Period, 



Greek Head of 
Roman Empire. 

2d Period. 



Prankish Ukao of 
Roman Empire. 

3d Period. 



Germanic Head of 
Roman Empire. 



M Period. 



Extinction of 
Greek Head. 

5th Period. 



Fall and Extinction of 

Germanic Head. 

(The French Empire.) | 



A more Particular Chronological View of tjhe 
primary Periods of History^ Ancieat and 
Modern. 



286 



Tetrt 

before 
CHRnr. 

about 
4000 

or 
4181 



Itt PERIOD. 



ANCIENT HISTORY. 



SACRED. 



3000 



S469 



TfiB Crbation of the World. 

Adam and Ete created:— The seventh day distiD- 
gnished by Ood:— The marriage bond established : 
—Paradise :— Forfeiture, 

A Saviour promised. 

Cain— AbeL 

Seth. 

Cnos. 

Cainan. 

MahalaleeU 

Jared. 

Enoch, prophesies : — ^foretels the maj es ty of God*s final 
judgment : — is taken up into Heaven* 

Methusaleh. 

Lamech. 

NoAa. 

Shem— Ham — ^Japhet. 

Universal depravity of mankind :— The Flood fore- 
told. 

One hundred and twenty years of warning given of 
the impending catastrophe. 



The Ark built. 



2348 



The Fix>od. 



£87 
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Formation of xpb .WiORLd. 
The CMiH Age. (Ovid.) 



Theltmme. (Ovid.) 
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2188 



2126 



1996 



TSB FtQQO. 

NoAB and his faqiylj descend from the Ark npon 
Ararat, a mountain in Armenia : — ^The Rainbow 
made the Divine pledge, that the earth should 
not be again destroyed by Water: (being reserved 
for a final catastrophe by Fire.) — Noah plants the 
Vine. — He imparts his knowledge to the new race. — 
His family noiultiplies in Armenia. 

First migration of the new race, to the plain of 
Shinaar, between Euphrates and Tigris : — They pre- 
pare to build the Tower of Babel, for a mark and 
centre to prevent their dispersion : — ^The miracu- 
lous multiplication of lan^iages, and providential 
dispersion of the heads of future nations to their 
destined seats, are the consequences of that attempt. 



The descendants of 



Japhet. 



Ham. 



Shem. 



People Asia Minor, I People the West 
Greece, and the I of Asia, E^ypt, 
adjoining parts of j and Africa. 
Earope. | 



People Asia, east, 
north, and soath 
of the Tigris^ 



MiZRAiBf founds a sovereignty in Egypt : — Nimrod 
in Shinaar : — Assur on the east bank oi the Tigris : — 
Arpbaxad settles in Chaldaea, or Chaldia, by Amienia. 



Terah, 

Abraham. 
Sarah 



[AM. ^ 



l; 



1921 



Call of Abraham. 
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PROFANE. 



The Flood. 

DeueaUcn and Pyrrha.----Xtnithru9. ) 
Dionysius L or Bacfihus L-^Silenus. S 

(Ovid. Diod. Sic. Virgil, Eel. 6.) 



7%e OUad9 pUe vp the nuuniaku to aasaU Heisen. 

(PassimO 

The progemtors t^ a people f^ Asia Minor suddenly lose 
their primitivt langvage^ and acquire a new one, 

(Arriap, Exped. Alex.) 



JapetuSf regarded by the Greeks as the father of mankind. 

(Passim.) 



First Egyptian Moka^icry. 
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5d PBRIOO. 



ANCIENT HISTORY. 



SACRED* 



Call ov 

AsRARAft lesres duddaea to proceed to Caiman, A 
^mine ; he goes into Egypt. 



Trc Messiah promised : — Ishmael born :— Circum- 
cision first established. 



Isaac bom. 



Jaeoby or IsraeL 

General Famine : — ^Nations resort to Egypt for com. 

JoHphy .goTemor of Egypt. 

Mofes :— eommissioned by God to liberate (he He- 
brews:>^PlagQesmiracaloii8W inflicted upon Egypt, 
and npon aU the objects of its soperstttioos reve- 
Mnce* 

The Passover institnted :->Many of the Egjfptians, 
instmcted by their recent experience, receive last- 
ing impressions of the Hebrew rites and rdigion. 

The Exodus, or departure ont of Ecypt :-<rbe Kin|j 
of Egypt pursues the Hebrew people : — ^Tbe passaga 
of the Red Sea :— Annihilation of the Egyptian so- 
Tcreign» his chief officers, and army. 

The kingdom it laid open to the inTasion of th^ 
neighbours. 



Moses receives from God the Tidilcs of 
The Law. 
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FiR«T EaYrtiAH Movarchy. 
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^ 


General Famine :~'N«Uimu resort t9 Egmtfar cam:-^ 

CDiod. Sic.) 

-* 


• 


« 

TA^ fi^d S^a 7}ry .w(Dioa. Sic.) 


> 


End qf the first Cgyptiam monarchy. 




The Arabiane invade Egypt^ and take passtMion ^ the 
ceuntry. 




TlIS Sli£PHERD KIN68. 
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1490 
1451 



1445 



1413 



1245 
1187 

1137 



1Q94 
1079 



I 



The Law. 

The Hebrews journey in the Wilderness 40 years : 
— their progress alarms many of the adjoining 
nations. 

The Hebrews are miraculously fed with quails. 

Balaam prophesies of the Messiah. 

Moses dies. 

Joshua conducts the Hebrews into Canaan. 



Canaan conquered: — The Hebrew nation esta- 
blished. 



Government of the Judges. 

The Hebrews subdued by the King of Mesopotamia. 

They are delivered. 

Gideon. 

Jephtliah. 

Samson, eminent for strcnsth and heroic achieve- 
ment :— Kills the liod : — Carries away the nites of 
Gaza, and pullsjdown the pillars of the Philistines. 

Samuel. 



Saul. 



Commencement of 
The Hebrev^ Monarcht« 
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FABLE. 
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PROFANE. 



Tiie PhtemcUna migrate from the Red Sea ti> Palestine, 
(Herodotus.) 



HeracU^f or Hercules^ is miraculously fed with quails. 

(Atbeuaeut, ix. c< 2.) 



Heracles, is reimmedfor strength t^KiUs the Kwi.n 
Carries away the pillars. (Passiin.) 



• The word 73nn, Heracl, is used as synonymous with 
lfJ3» Conoantte/ and is applied, generally, to the inhabitants 
of that countiy ; from whence the fabulous character seems 
to hftTe been derived. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 



SACREp. 



The Hebrew Moharghy established. 
San], the first King. 

David, King: — He prophesies of tlie Messiali's bn- 
miliation, and final glory. 

Hiram, King of Tyre. 

Solomon, King: Builds the Temple. Allies himself 
with the King of Egypt. 

The Hebrew kingdom divided : 

Reboboam, King of Jadah. ) 
Jeroboam, King of Israel. 5 

Sisac, King of Egypt, enters Asia, and reduces Judah. 
Elyab, or Elias :— is taken np into Heaven. 

Jonah :— Is sent to the King of Sinyn, (or Nlntteh) :* 
Swallowed by a fiib. 

Babylon fotmded by the King of Nlnya, or Amyrli* 

Isaiah-~Joel--Ho8ea«-Amos--prophe8y, 

Pul, King of Assyria, first penetrates into I^^ruel. 

Hezekiab, King of Judab. 

Tlie kingdom of Israel is extinguislied by the Kin«- of 

Assyria. 

Sennacherib, miraculously expelled from Judaea. 
Obadiah, Micali, and Nahum, prophecy. 
Assarhaddon : — The kingdom of A^yria subverted by 

the Medes, and the rising power of Babylon^ 

Manasseh, King of Jodah, carried captive to Babylon. 

Josiah, King of Judah, repairs the Temple, and 
recovers the book of Deuteronomy. 

Josiah slain in battle with Necho, King of Egypt. 

Jehoiakim, King of Jodah, is made prisoner by Ne* 

buchadnezzar the Great. 
Commencement of the 70 Years of Captivity. 

Hbbrsw Mobarcht dissolved. 
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PBOFANB. 



poMCMtoM qfthe eowhiryi'^H^ itwadeg Asm^md Tkmee : 
and pUmt$ CoUmies on the eastiTH coast of the E^xine, 
or Black Sea» (Herodotus.) 

HeraeleSf three days in a whale, (Lycopbron, L $3. et 
SchoL) 

The Siege qf Troy :— Corf Ai^tf huiU—Mneue. 

Hesiod — Homer. 

Ninus — Niny», King of Ninevdi or Assyria* 

Semramie, Queen i^Aaeyria. 

■ -^ ■ - ■ - «^— - -'■a!Bg»iiaege= 



1st FKRIOD. 



ANCIENT HISTORY, 



PROPANE. 



The era of the Olympiads commences. 
Tlie era of Rome coninicnees. Roniulos. 
Tb^ era of ^iABONAssAR connnenrcs. 

710. Noma. 

672. Talhis Hostitins« 

640. Ancus Martias. 

616. Tarquinitts Priscus. 
Senacheriby Kug of Assyria. (Herodotus.) 

Psammeticns, Kinpf of Egypt, 
bardauapalusy Ust King ot Assyria. 

1. The Babyloniam Empire. 

Necos, or Pbaraoh Necbo, Kinir of Egypt. 
Nebuchadnezzar begins his reign iu Babylon. 
Apries, or Pharaoh Hoptara, Kingof Egypt:— Is de- 
feated by the Babylonians, or Chaldxans. 
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8AGRED. 



555 



538 



536 



The Hebrew Monarchy dibsolted. 

Nebuchadnezzar the Great. 

Jeremiah and Esekicl prophesy of the Restoration of 
the Jews. 



Daniel— foretells the succession and fall, of the FOUR 
GREAT and LAST EMPIRES of the earth : viz* 



/-Babvloe. 

Th«£fflpireiof<.. 

J Maoidow. 

vRomb* 



Evil-Merodachy or Bf Ubazzar, ineeeeds to hU fhtber 
Nebuchadnezzar :-^Ia8t King of Babylon,' 

Babylon is* taken by the Medes and Persians, under 
Cyrus, as foretold by the Prophets Isaiah and 
Jereipiah.— Darius, the Mede, is made Vice-roy of 
Babylon. 

Daniel discerns tlie arrival of the period , foreshown 
for the termination of the Captivity. 

Cyrus, King of Persia, issues his royal decree for 
rebuilding the Temple of Jerusalem, and for the 
return of the, Jews to their own laud. 



The Return of the Jews from the Captivity. 
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570 

566 
564 
562 
560 
554 

551 
548 
544 



I. rHB Babym>nian Empire. 

NebHchadnezzar, called Labynites I. by Herodotns. 

Amasis, King of Egypt. — Servius Tnllhis, 6th King of 
Rome, reigns 44 years. 

Pisistratns, Tyrant of Athens. 

Phalaris, Tyrant of Sicily. 

Crcesns, Kingof Lydia. — Solon, Legislator of Athens. 

Cyras, King of Persia and Media. 

Anacbanis, the Scythian Traveller, retamshomefrc^ 
Greece. 

Confucius, the Chinese Philosopher, born. 

Cyrus conquers Lydia, and all Asia Minor. 

Pherecydes the Syrian, Preceptor of Pythagoras. 

Labynites II. last King of Babylon. 

Cyras conquers the Babylonians, and puts an end to, 
The ChaldjEan, or Babylomian Empire. 



n. The Persian Empire, 
_ 
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Tth PERIOD. 



ANCIENT HISTORY. 



SACRED. 



Return of the Jews from the Caftivitv. 

Zernbbabel, and Joshua, the High Priest, conduct 
the Jews to Palestine : — they begin to restore the 
Temple. 

Haggai and Zechariah prophesy. 

Ezra. 

Nehemiah : — Malachi, the last prophet, foretells the 
appearing of the Messiah in the New Temple. 

Alexander, King of Macedon, enters Syria: — receives 
the snbmissioti of the Jews. — Dies, 524. 

Selepcns Nicanor renders himself master of Babylon, 
and King of Syria : — Beginning of the Era 4f ^he 
Seleucides, 

The Hrbrew Scriptmes translated into Greek. 

Jerusalem pillaged, and the nation persecuted, by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who defiles the Temple. 

Jndas Maccabeus, and his iamily : Their explpitSy in 
resistance of Antiochus. 

The Jews form alliances with the Romans and Lace- 
demonians. 

Jerusalem is taken by Pompey. — Julius Ctesar is greatly 
esteemed by the Jews ; wbe inclipM to regard liim as 
the predicted Founder of the Fourth Empire. 

Herod is made King of Judah by the Romans. 
Herod rebuilds or embellishes the Temple of Jerusalem. 

John, the Baptist, bom, the prophetic Elias, of imme- 
diate forenmner of the Messiah : — ^Judea tpixed. 

The BiltTH •f our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(Hqdem Jiisfety eom menees .) 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 



PHOFAKB. 



'^. The Persiam Empou. 



CmvB, King wc Empertr of Penia. — Vytkamu 
Cambyaes. — ^He confers Egypt. — ^Pindar— £iebylas. 

Oarini, torn of Hytepo. HansMliiM tmd Arteockoa. 

End of Kingly OoTernment in Rome.— Gonsalar Govemaeot 
Fiffrt Dictalor appointed.— 490. Battle of Marathon.— Miltiadek. 
Xensn pasaes the Hellespont : Wart of the Oreelcs and Ptniaos^— 

Leonidu— Ariitidea— SimoBidefH-Democritns. 
Herodotni, the moft aneitnt sarviving Heathen Hiitariaii. 
The Peloponnesian War: it lasts SB years.— Fencira.—Pliidlat. 
Darin Mo^qs, or Oehns, King of Persia.r-AlciWades. 
Socrates— Enripides—So^ocles— Hippocrates— Thncydideii. 
Artaxences Mnemon, King of Persia.— Cyrus th« Yomisr. . 

Plato— Xenophon— Aristopbanct— Crinas — JLsdkUMt — Phiedo^ 

Crito — Ctesias. 
The Qanis, nadar Bveoms; besiege B«me.— Camillas, Dictator. 

Beginnins oC the intestine Wars in Greece. ^Epamiaondas, 

Philip, King of Macedon.— Demosthenes— Aristotle. 

Philip is admitted into the Amphyctionic Cooncii : His afeenducy 

in OrBaoe.—]il«saader— Philemon. 
Philip is killed by Pansanias : Is sacceeded by his son, Alexander. 
Darius CoooaiaMua, the last King of Pbrsia, succeeds to Arises 

Ochos, son of Mnemon. 



SdFmiOD^ 



III. THE If ACEfiONIAll EMPIRE. 



PROPANk 



Alezakber, the Great, coaqners Persia, and sabvei^ its empire. 

Spreads the arms and langoMC of Greece in Asia. 
Dies at Babvlonw— Ptolemy I. son of Lagas, King of Egypt* 
Zeno— Enclid— Berosns — ^Man^o— Epicaros — Lycophron. 
Isc Panic War; lasU 8S years.— Apoll. Rhodias— Theocritos* 
Sd Panic War ; 17 yrs. Hannibal. — Archimedes — Enniu»-^Plaatns. ' 
3d Poaie War ; 3 years. Carthage destroyed by Scipio.~170. Terence. 
Jugarthan War.— Metellns — Marins. 
Terentios Varro, the most learned of the Romans, reforms flie 

Heathen Chronology. 
The first Triamvirate ; Jnlins Ca&sar, Pompey, and Crassas.— Cato. 
Cicero— ballast— Virgil— Tiballus—Diodoras Sic— Lacretias. 
Jalias CsBsar conqneri Ganl— invades Britain: 40. His Qvil War 

with Pompey. 
He refenm the Calendar : the JulUm era begins.— Horace— Uvy— 
He is murdered, March 15. — Ociaviu« succeeds to his power. 

IM Trinmvirale— Properlint— Manilias— Qvid— Hyginas. 
A most splendid OOMET appeared, in the month of September, 

nodcr the seven centjpfcuous «tars of the Great Bear: to 

which a temple was raised in Rome.— (Pliny.) 
The Battle of ACRVM : Octnvins, b«w Avgvstvs, ¥M EiinaoR of 

the Greek and Roman World. 
He taxes tbt$ whole empire. 

IT. The Roman Empire. 

(Modem JUttcry tomme»e€*J 
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178 
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323 
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Birth, or First Advent, of our Lord Jesos Cmitsr. ' ' 

Jesas Christ enters apon His pnbUc ministry: is Baptized. Ap 
points Ills Twelve Apostles. 

The fonilh PaMover celebrated by Christ :^Ue institutes the com- 
memorative rite of his Last Supper. — His CmciOxion, Resonec- 
tion, and Ascension. — The descent of the II. Spirit. — St. Stephen — 
at Paul Converted. Apostolic Fathers; Clementi Barnabas, 
Hermas. 

First Per6ecuti(Hi, under Vtro. St. Peter and St. Paul suffer knar- 

I tyrdom. • 

Jerusalem destroyed, according to the prediction of our Lord. 

Sedond fersecunon, under ■ Domitian. — St. John, the Evangelist, 
exiled to Paimos. 

St. John Is shown the Vision, of the Seven Imperiai. Heads, "vic- 
ceeded finally by an Imperial Carcass, of great, but transient, 
power. 



lliird Persecution, under Trajan.--^. Ignatius, Mart. 
Aqnila, a Chrbtian convert Arom Judaism, translates th« Old Testa- 
ment intoGreelc. — As does Theodotion, in 176. 
Fourth Persecution, under Marcus Aurelins. 
St. Polycarp— 167. St. Justin — suffer martyrdom. 
Irenfeus, Bishop of Lyons. — ^Heresy of Montanus. 
Controveri^, for fisdngthe day of j^ter to Sunday. 

Flftl\ Persecution, under Sevems. — Clemens Alex-^— TertnUian. 
Sixth Persecution, under Maximin.— Julius Aft'ieanas. 
Seventh Persecution, under Decius. — Origen — Cyprian. 
Eighth Persecution, under Valerian. — Heresy of Sabeliins; 
Ninth Pcrsecation, under Aurelian. — ^Heresy of Manes. 
Commencement of the Era of Diodesian, or of the Martyrs. — 

Arnobins. 
Many distinguished Romans are converted about tliis time. 

Origin of the Monastic life : a devotional retirement Arom perse- 

cotiott, and the distractions of the Empire. St. Anthony, St 

IlUarion, &c. 

Religions rites multiplied :~Altara used. — ^Pagan mysteries imitated. 
Tenth Persecution, und«r Diocletian.— Heresy of Arins.— &. Atba- 

nasius. — Lactantius. 
ChristlaiiUy established in the Empire, by Constantine the Great. — 

JBnsebius. 
First Oenerid Council of Vice : Confirms the primitive Fsulb, and 

condemns the errors and innovations of Arius. 
About this time a mystical reverence began lo be paid to the 

Elements of the Eucharist. — ^Incense used. — Eccleslasncai orders 
^HlMl'ranks are multipUed.'-St. Basil—St. Martin. 
Saints, Ambrose ■— Gregory— Augustine — Ckry sostom — Paniinus- 

Jerom. 

The ExTiNcmoN of Paganism. 
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MODERN HISTORY. 

Ut PERIOD. SECULAR, 



lY. Thb Rokan Bmpise. 

AuGUSTT^s C^^sAii, Emperor.— £« Parthiani defaated-by Caiiu Cauar. 

Augastus associates Tiberias in the Empire. 

Augastiu dies at NoU, Aag. 19, set. 76. — Strabo— Phftdms. 

Tiberias, Emperor. Val.Max.--Patercolos-Colnmella 

Pontias Pilate maik Ooveroor of Jodea. — Celsus. 

Caias Caligala, Emperor. 

Claadios, Emperor. Philo Jodaens— Seneca. 

Nero, Bmperpr. £picleta^Persins--Q.Cartios--Pliny, 

Galba, Emperor. Xncan, iVontinms. 

Otho, ^tellias, Vespasian, Emps. Josepfaas--^SJiiu8 Ital. 

Titos, Emperor. ' Tacitus— QointilMan. 

Domitian, Emperor. Jnvenal — Martial— Statins. 

Nerva, Emp. 

Tr^im, Emperor. Platarch— Snetonins— Ploms. 

Adrian, Emperor. Arrian — ^Aristides. 

Antoninas, Emperor. Appiau— Aulas Gellios. 

Marcos Anrelias, L. Verns, Emps. Lncian^-Majdm. Tyr. 
Commodas, Emperor. Julius Pollux — ^Diogenes Laertius. 

Pertinax, Emperor. Athenaras — Solinos. 

Sept. Severu£, Emperor. Plotinus— Oppian. 



Caraealla, Geta^ Emperors. 
Heliogabttluj, Emperor. 
Alex! SeTerus, Emperor. 
Gordian HI., Emperor. 
Decins, Emperor. 
Diodesian, Emperon 



Ulpian— £Uan. 

Dion Castas— Hcrodian. 

Censorinos. 

Jnitin. 

Longinns— Porphyry— Stobaeos. 



CoNSTANnNE the Great, Emp.— lamblicas— Jnl. Capitolinus— Yo- 
pbcns— Servian— Eutropius. 

The seat of Empire removed from Rome to Constantinople. 
Julian, Emperor, Taloly i^tempts to reboild the -Temple of Jeru- 
salem, Id defiance of the Prophecy of Clirist. 

Yalentinian and Yalens, Emperor: divide the Empire into West 

and East* 
niEODOSics THE GllEAX» 8ole Emperor, reigns 16 years. SQO. He 
prohibits the Pa^in Religion. The Emfdre divided between his 
sons. 
HONORiUB, Emp. of the West, 395. Abcadius, Emp. 

or of Rome. Finai. Estabusb. op the Orbk, 

urSBOONo Head ^^OMAM Emp. 
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lUBLl«IOUl. 



VxaHCttCfH or Paoanism. 

St. Angmliiic, Bishop of Hippo. 

St. Jerom, tranaUtM and cxpooMb Uie Scriptnres at Bethlekem ; 
where he died, 480, »t. 80. 

St« Jolu Chrysostom, Bishop of Comtantiaopte. 

1st Siege of Rome hy the Ooths.— 409, S^ Sieee.— 410, Sd Siege aad 
Sack of Rome by the Gothf, who respeet ttie CboristiaB ReliglDii. 
— Franks and Germans converted. 

Heresy of Felacias.— 489. Heresy of Kestorins. — Orosins— Salpitfiu 
Sevenu, Chrutiaa Historians. 

Leo I. or the Great, Bishop of Rome.«^yril, PiAriarcfa of Alex- 
andria.— St. Fatridc eoBverta the Irish. 

Heresy of Eatydws : eondeamed in the CoobcU of Constantiii. 

CoaversioB of Ciovis, King of the itanks. 



St. Benedict fomids the great Moiuotie Order of the Western 

Church. 
The CmamAN Era first proposed by Dionysios Eiciams, or the 

Little. 
Heresy of tlie MoBothelites.~Female Convents maltiplv.—Heresy, 

and Saperstition, corrnpt the Fidth, and canse great diatarbances 

in the Church.— Jomandeik-Procopiin, Historians. 
Gregory, tbt Great, or I. BIshoo of Rome— Isidottn, of Seville.— 

Greg. ofTonrs^lstFtrankish Historian— Fortunatus. 
John,. Bislu>p of Constantinople, assumes the title of Universal 

Bishop ; for which he is excommunicated by the Bp. of Rome. 
Augustine, a Monk, preaches the Gospel in England :->King £thel 

bert converted :— Contest of the Greek and Latin Churches. 



Boniface III. Bishop of Rome, obtahu the title of Univenil Bishop 

llrom the Emperor Vhocas— Dedicates the Pantheon to All Saiaia. 
Chosroes, K. of Persia, conq. Syria, Palestine, Egypt,and Asia Minor. 
Mahomet— Beginning of the Mahometan Era of the Hegirti, 
The Saracens penecraie into Egypt ; ravage Paleadne, and take 

Jenmlcaa.— Fradegwbis, Sd Frank. HisHerlan. 
Omar, Caliph of die Saracens, rebnilds th« Temple of Jerusalem for 

a Mosqo* ; in wfakb Ik is mnidered. 
Christianity spreads in Holland and Friesland. 
In this century divine worship, is paid to the Virgin Mary, and 

Martyrs.— Idoiatrons rices adapted to Cbrfetian Worship. 

Contest between the Greek Emperor and die Bishop of Rome, or 

Pope, concerning adoration to Images. 
The Christian Era begins to be used tiy writers of Hist.— V. Bcde. 
Pepin, King of Fhmce» gives the Exarchalc of Raivenna to the 

Bishop of RoiBe, Stephen n. 
Ceremony of kissing^ the foot of the Roman Bishop inirodoced.- 

Chmrckes rais4d to SainU.— Manet for tlie dead. 
Leo^III.—reaDaMca Ida allegiance to the Greek Emperor.— Alcnfcu— 
LB&aMial»CsMMUEaiA«KB£mp. of thb Romans, on Chriicmai4ay . 
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S95 
406 

410 
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450 

476 



466 



511 
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568 
590 



600 



MODERN HISTORY. 



%d PERIOD. 



SECULAR. 



'. 



First Head of Roman 
Empire. 

floNQRirs, Emp stilico. 

The VandaUt ViA other north 

ern nations^ enter Gaul. 
Rome taken bjr the Goths, 

mder Alaric. 
Ptaarxmond, 1st King of the 

FVanks. 
Th€ Vandals nnder Genseric. 
Fhe Saxons invade Britain. 
Attila, the tfnu, spreads his 

armies in the West. 
Pr. Arthnr opposes the Saxons. 

AVGirSTULUS, I-A8T EMP. 

Odoacer,. King of the Henili, 
takes possession of Rome 
and Ravenna :— First Bar- 
barian King of Italy. 
ExTiNcrKW 0^ the Tmn 
Head ^ Roman Emfxbe* 

Clovisy esublishes the French 

Monarchy in Gaah 
Clotaire T. son of CloYit. 
Sigebert I. son of Clotaire. 
GoGXTis, latjtrst Mayer 9f 

the PnOace, 
Kingdom of the LoaalMrds 

founded. 
Pope Gregory the Great saves 

Roma tlrom the Lombvd*. 



SiiCOND, or Greek Head of 

ROMAN EMPXBl. 

Abcadiusi, Emp. 
I'heodt.sias II. Emperor. 

The Unns ravage Thrace. 

The I'heodo^an Code pub- 
lished. 

The Hans attack the East. Em- 
pire, and occupy Hoogary. 

Marcianns, Emperor. 

Leo, the Thracian, Emperor. 

Leo II. Zeuo, Emperors. 






53T 

541 

565 
566 



5flS 
590 



The Persian W«r. 
iostin I. Emp.-~Boethia8. 
Justinian, Emp.— Belisarins. 
lie publishes bis Codex and 

Digest. 
Recovers Rome Arom the 

Goths. 
Puts an end to the Roman 

Consulship. 
Justin II. Empenr. 
Exarchs of Ravenna first 
I created, as Governors of 
I Italy for the Gr. Emperors. 
Maurice, Emperor. 
Chosrees II. King of FeriU. 



far 

T58 



TTl 
7TB 



The seventh century is distin- 
gttidted throughout by the 
contests of the Greek £m- 

Srors with the Persians and 
racens in the East, and 

with the Loukbards in the 

West. 
iThe Saracens overturn the 

kingd. of the Goths in Spain. 
Prosperity o€ £pain under the 

Saracens, or Moors. 
Charles Martei deiMta the 

Saracens in |^ranc«. 
ChUderic IIL last King of 

France of the first r«|ce« 
Pepin, declared King by the 

Stat«9 of France. 
CharteMgne, KlnfofFriiiet. 
Battle of RoncevaTle. 

CHABUKMSB fMBdft tiM M 

or Franush Head of Bo- 

MAW SllWW ^ 

aJbMM*aMMMM«M«M«iawMMi 
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610 

626 



633 

640 



678 



6Bft 



Phocas, Em. Heisputtod. by 

HeracUns, Emperor. 

Constantinople delivered Arom 
the Persians. 

Ris€ of the Saracen, or Arab, 

i^power in the East. 

The Saracens burn the cele 
brated library of Alexan- 
dria. 

The Saracens, Kkving laid waste 
a great part of tile Eastern 
Empirey attack Constanti- 
nople^ and spvead their arms 
westward, into Spain. 

^nMinian II. Einpvor. 



t 






725 



780 



Leo, the Isanrian, of Jcono- 
ctesf, ]^peroi:, (^posea the 
wondiip of Images, promoted 
by the Bp. of Romoi 

O. Syncellns. 

Haronn El Rasehid, or the 
JmalfOtiafk of the Saracens. 
He sends magnificent pre- 

\ sents to Chariemagnip. 
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809 



831 
845. 

855 
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879 
805 



900 
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RELIGIOUS. 



TBE BISB of FONTinCAL POWES. 

Chaklemagne convokes a Council at Aizpla-Chapelle: — lie pro- 

tects tbe Church, and exalts the See of Rome, 
rhis linperial rei^ is not more (listiagobhcd by tlie renewal of the 

Roman Empire in the West, than by th« attention paid to the 

learning of tbe age. Charlemagne, by the aid of Alcoin, founds a 

school at Paris, which is gener^iy resorted to. 

Theopbilus, Gr. Emp. prohibits the worship of Images in his Empire. 

lUbanos Mauras, Abbot of Fnlda, Archbishop of Mentz : a cele- 
brated disciple of Alcuin. 

At this time, history makes mention of a female having been raised 
to the papacy, under the name uf Pnpe Joati : the trath of which 
tradition, though now generally discredited, was nevertheless a 
subject of active controversy. 

PhotinSf the learned Patriarch of Constantinople. 

Conversion of Russia, and Bulgaria, to the Greek Church. 

final separation of the Eastern and Western Churches. 

Alfred, King of England, founds the University of Oxford; en. 
courages learning, by his own example. 

In this, and the following Century, Christianity is widely spread 
among the Swedes, Danes, Saxons, Huns, Bohemians, Moravians, 
Sdavoniansy Poles, and into India. 



This age is styled the Age 4>f' Ignorance ; yet the papal doctrines of 
TranAibstantiation, tlie worship of Images* Saints, and the Cross, 
and the Celibacy of the Clergy, are contiikvally opposed, although 
maintained by the power of the Popes; who persecute and con- 
demn all their opponents, as Heretics. The power of the Pontiff 
Spresiively increases. ' In Ais, and the preceding century, the 
retals are forged^ to give authority to the papal usurfMUions : — 
Legends of the Saints are fabricated : — Saints are canonised : 
—The Festival of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary b intro- 
duced, Ac. 

High power acquired by the Moftks in England :— 

Dnnatas, Abbot of Oiastonbnry; afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, — Celibacy of the Clergy enforced in England. 

The influence of the Religiow Orders increaies. 

rbe Emperors are gradnall y divested of tkeir authority by the Popes. 

John XII. crowns Otvo, King of Oermany, Empbbor of R0MB> 

Taa^HAranf or tbe Papal SovEREroMrr. 
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CDMimiafiM ofM, or Oheei 

HEAD ^ROMAN EMPIU. 
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«c.ph<™, Emperor. 
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Alhcltlin, KldK of KXEluld. 


019 






Octal, the SeoB, W.i.li, ud 








DT id Head of' Iuuuh 


936 


Ihc SirucD cm^t divided. 


941 


Edmnnd, KlDE»f£>El>i>d. 
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Ed™),KiiiE»fB.gliBd. 
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Bdg>r, King or El^land. 
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Hccetded by bi> Uinenil, 
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John ZlmiKci, Emp. He »■ 
HKiuei In the empire Bipil 




Ihc FODBTH, or Oeeiminic 

Head ly' Rohav Emi-ire. 
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9te 
990 

1009 
10«8 
1053 



1073 
1076 
1064 
1096 
1099 

1100 

1106 
1122 
1141 
1147 
1153 
1178 

1188 
1803 
1226 
3248 
1253 
1256 
1268 
1272 



1310 
1346 
1365 
1362 




1452 
1480 
1500 



1513 
1519 
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REI.1G10US. 



The Foundation or thb Papal SovBREXGNrY. 

Omo, confirms Id Um See of Rome the donationt of Vegm and 

Charlemagne. 
CoBcordate between GsboobtT. and Orao III. uUsiag tte Crvirns 

of Rome and Ocrmany for ever. 
The Saraeens rava^ Jerusatem. 
The Pope, now cbowned for the first time. 
Schism of ihe Greek and Latin Charches«-^The Pope ezoommn> 

nlcates tiie Patriarch of Constantinople, and the Oreel».-^Edwa5d 

the Confessor, King of England. 
HUdebmnd, Gregory VII., «xhIu the Papacy abpve the Empire. 
Submission of the Emperor, Henry IV., to Gwgory. 
St. Brano fonnds the Order of Cartluuians. 

First Cmzadc—Godfrey of Boaillon..~UrbaB II. , 

Jenisalein taken from the SaraceuM— Is erected into a Itingdom :-^ 

The Order of Knights of St. John of Jemsalsm iustilnted. 
fneorporation of the University of Paris. 

Contest in Eug. conceridDg tiie Investitnre of Bishops — St. Anaslin 
First General Lateran Cooncil ; for tiw Recovery of the Holy Land. 
Abclaid—St. Bernard- I'cter Lombard, Master of the Sentences. 

Second Ctuzadc. li64. Conncil of Clarendom—Tlio. Ji Bccknt. 

Party of the GaelA and GibbeKnes.— Univ. of Cambridge f. 

The Pope, Alexander III., sends a Legate Into Tartary to Praaler 

Juhn.->BenJ. of Tudela.— Malmonldes. 
rhii-d Craaad4.--Jenisalem taken by Saladiv. 

Fourth Cnuade.-.i20i. The Inqalsidon founded by SC, Domlttie. 

Persecntlon oftheAtbigeaset, or early Reft}rmer8..-UBiv. ofPadaaf. 

llie I'inh Ci-uzade.— St. Lewis departs for the Holy Land. 

The University of the Sorbonue fouoded.—Mat. ParlB,— Albert X. 

Thomas Aqaina9.— Boeer Bacon. 

Loss of the Holy Land by the Christians..-<Antioch taken. 

Foundation of the Academy of Florence.<--Maiiiy similar Societies 
formed aboat this time.~Raymond Lully. 

Dante.-^1340. Petrarch~Boccaeio*-Cha«oer. 

ronndation of the Univ. of Valladolid.— 1348. Univ. of Prague. 

Univ. of Vienna and Geneva foanded.-^. of Sienna, and Cologne. 

Wickliff exposes tiie Qiarch of Rome ; and prepares the Hefornia- 
ticn.— Hi» disciples are denominated Lollards, and safier severe 
Persecution. -He translates tiie Boiy Scriptures into English. 

Great Schism of the Western Church ; two Popes claiming the papal 
dignity, and being severaBy fibetted by different Powers. 

John Hnss preaches the Reformation of the Church, in Boiiemia. 
The Conncil of Constance— condemns the doctrines of 'VTicklilT, 

John Hnss, and Jerom of Pti^e ; and causes the two latter to be 

burnt alive. 

Last Conmation of an Enujeror in Rome~Frederick III. Emperor, 
rhe Inquisition established in Spain, under Ferdinand and IsBliella. 
Ilie Popes acquire the aiuofaite Doniinion of Rome— Machiavel. 

Leo X— Erasmns-F. Ximenes.-Poggio-Lawis Vive»^Reuclalio, ftc 
Luther, opposes the scandalous abnse of Indulgences. 

^ The Bevzvai. of X<etters, and Reporhatxon. 
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1002 
1017 

1056 
1006 

1067 
1100 

li06 
1135 

1158 
1154 

1189 
^JilgO 

1810 



IMO 
1871 

1273 

1S8S 
12m 



130S 
1307 
1387 

1338 
1350 
1355 
1377 
1399 



1418 
1422 

1440 
1461 

1471 
1483 

1485 



MODERN HISTORY. 



4U1 PERIOD. 



SECVLAR. 



rOOKTB, or GERMAinC HEAD 

o^ Roman Expuie. 
Otbo, £mp. of the itou4NS. 
fid ward, tlie Mart. King of £. 
Hogh Capet, Kg. of Fr. : foun- 

derof the third and last race. 
Henry II. D. of Bavaria, Emp. 
Canute, the Dane, K. of Sot* 
Henry IV. Emperor. 
\Y^iUiam, of Komumdy, King 

of Eng. conquers Harold. 
William 11. King of England. 
Philip C. King of France. 
Henry I. King of Englnnd.— 

Lewis VI. le Gros, K. of Fr. 

Howry V. Emperor. 

Stefrfien, King of England.— 

Lewis VII. King of Franee. 
Frederick Barbarossa, Emp. 
Henry II. King of England.- 

Phil. Aug. Kmg of France. 
Ricbaid I. King of England* - 
Joka, Kg. of S."Magna Charta 

Henry tit. King of Bugland.-^ 
L«wb vril. King of IrrMMse. 

M. Uwit IX'. KlMCpf France. 

IMward I. King ofengtaMd.— 
1*1)1110X11.1?, King* of Fr. 

Rodoi|di, of Hapsbnrgh, Emp. 
^the first of the Anst. family. 

The Sicilian Vespers. 

Wales conq.— 4tnited tp Eng. 

The Mariners' Compass inv. 
Edward II. King of England. 
iEdward III. King of Eng.-- 

28. PhiU de Valois^K. of F. 
Gunpowder invented in Germ. 
Ortler of the Garter instttnled. 
Charles VI. £mp.~Gold Bull. 
IlicliardIL King of England. 
Henry IV. Kg. of England.— 

Charles VI. King of France. 

flenr>' V. King of England. 
Henry VI. King of England.— 

Charles VII. Kg. dfFrance. 
The Art of Printing invented 
Edward IV. K. of England.— 

Lewis XI. King of France. 
Lorenzo di Medici. 
Edward V. Kg. of Englatt4.— 
Richapd [if. hiag. 
Henry VII. Kg. of EngjUind.— 
I Vaseo di Oi^ta.— CoJumbus. 



Cmitinttation of id or Greek 
Head 0^ Roman Empire. 
979 Soidas. 

1025 Constantine IX. Emperor. 

1028 Romanas III. Ar|yras, Emp. 

1034 Micltael IV. Emperor. 

1041 Michael Y. Emp.— 2oe and 
llieodora. 

IOG7 Michael VII. Emp.— Eudoxia. 

lOBl Alexis Comuenus, Emperor. 

1099 The Crnzaders, having taken 
Jemsaiem, make Godfrey K. 

1118 John Comnenus, Emperor.— 

Zonaras. 
1143 Mannel Comn., Emperor. 

1160. John and Js. Tzetfles. 

1130 Alexis II. Emperor — 1179- 

Coniit. Manasses. 

1185 Isaac Ang. Emp.-.ll»4. Will. 

of Tyre. 

1204 Greek Empire divkled with 

the Franks.— Baldwin, Isi 

Fr. Emp.— Theodore Las- 

caris. Or. £^p. 

Ifi06 (Ooagltt Khan, (tomids thi Mo- 

goT F.mplr«. 

/Baldwin fl. last Fr.'flinp. 

Theodore Lasearis II. Bmp.— 



1260 
1282 



1309 
1321 

1341 
1370 

1387 



1S8B 

1255 

1259 ^^^ Lasearis, EnH>. 

'-"- Michael Paleologiut, Entp. 

Andronictti I. Emp. — 1284. 

Abulfaragiiis. 

Ottoman, Founder of the pre* 

sent Tnrldsh Empire. 
The Knights of St. John off 

Jerusalem occupy Rhodes. 
Abnifeda, Prince of Syria, the 

great Arabian Geographer. 
John Paleologus, Emperor, 
rhe Turks first enter £nr«p«, 

under Amurath I. 
Bajazet, his sou invests Con> 

stantinople. 
Mannel Paleol. Emp. 
Tamerlane^ the Mogul, defeats 

B^aset. 
Amurath II. invests Constant. 
Scanderbeg, defends Alteaia. 
CONSTANTnfB VALSttlOGV% 

LAST Emp. 
1453 jConstaotinople taken by Mi^ 

IfOMET II. 

ExTiNcnoN of the Seocind, or 
I Gb. Head ^RoatAN'Enp. 




14fil 
1444 
1448 
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15S5 
15*r 
1549 

1553 
1558 

1572 
1582 
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1605 
1618 
l€40 

1643 

lf>49 
1660 



1663 

16B0 
16BB 



17M 

1769 
1789 



ld04 



1810 
1811 
18U 



The Revival of Letters, and REFOttMATiON. 

iLnthcr-Melancthon-Biicer-Zaiiigtiiis-^Ecolainpaidias 'Calvin. &c. 
The aaine of Protestant » first used in the Diet of Spire8.^l530. Cou 

fetcion of Aogsburgh.— 1531. League of Smaikalde. 
Order of JesuiU founded, by St. Ignatius Loyala. 
Tlie Reformation established in England, under King Edward VI. 
The Council of I'rent : efforU of tlie Ciiurch of Rome to conjioUdate 

its remaining power.— Polyd. Virgil— Copemicua— Jul. Scaliger. 
Temporary revival of Popery in England, under Queen Mary. 
Final ovei throw of Popery in England, under Queen Elisabeth. 
Puritans, or Calvinistic Protestants, first appear in England. 
Masaacre of Fr. Protestants ; St. Bartbol.— Heresy of F. Sc L. Socinns. 
Pope Gregory XIII. corrects tlie Calendab.— Joseph Scaliger — 
I Tycho Biahe— TorqnaUiftTasso. 
F. Bacon, Ld. Verulam— Father Paul Sarpt— Tboaims, or de Tbon— 

Casaubon, &c.— 1598. The Edict of Nantes. 
Conspiracy of the Popish party in England, Nov. 5.— Ouido Fawkes 
The Synod of Dort, against Aiminius. — ^Joseph Mede — Buxtorf. 
Galileo— Grotiu»—i)es Cartes— Gasaendi—Bochart— Br. Walton— 

Marsham, &c. 
The Peace of Westphalia, or Manster, between the Protestant and 

Roman CatboUe States ; confirming Uie privileges of the former. 
The Church and Sute of England subverted.— ^Milton— Selden. 
The Charch and State of England restt»red.— -Religion, Learning, and 
Science, lloarlsli eminently in Brit.— 'The Royal Society foundtd. 
Robert Boyle— Isaac Barrow— Bishop Pearson, tee. 
The li. Academy of Inscripdous :— 1666. The R. Acad. ofSciencea: 

esubiished at Paris.- 1681. W. Penn,foonda PcnnsylvanU. 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Bnrnet— Locke— Tillotson—Prideauz—Boisnet—Fenelon—Sherloek 

—Bull— Hyde— Kay— Pntt'endorf—Herbelot—Bayle-VltriMa,&e. 

Sir Isaac Newton— Leibnitz— Wallii—Halley-Fiainstead—Cusini. 

A sfrfrlt of sophistry, metaphysical scepticism, and active infidelity, 
disttngnishes the beeinning and progress of this century, and pre- 
pAres the way for the calamities which have so awfully characte 
rixed its conclusion.— Hie names of Addison, Butler, Leiand, 
Johnson, Beattie, Sec, are consecrated by their opposition to 
the impieties of Hobbes, Hume, Voltaire, Gibbon, &c. 

The Calendar is corrected in England, an^the Old, or JuUanStj^f 
changed for the Gregflrian, 

Pope Clement XIV., Ganganelli, suppresses the Order of the Jesuits. 

The moral and intellectual disorder of this century at length pro. 
duces a General Uevglutign in Christendom. 

The Oallican Church subvert^. — ^Monastic orders suppressed. — Civil 
and religions licentiousness, propagated in Europe. — Anc. Crowns 
and States extinguished. — New Crowns and Kingdoms erected. 

Pope Pius VII. consecrates Napoleon Buonaparte Emperor of 
France, at Paris; with whom he enters into a Concordate, for 
r^nlating the Church of France. 

Rome aimexed by Napoleon to THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 

The Pope imprisoned by Napoleon. 

A League tif the heads i^jfU the CHREmAN.COMMONlOfNSancceed 19 
extingulsliing the New French Emp.— The Pope restored to Rome. 
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CcwTiNUATioN ofthe Fourth, 
or Uermank ii£Ao «sf Ro- 
man Empire. 

Ilenry VIII. K(. ofEhgUnd. 

—Sir Tho. More— Woisey. 
Charles V. Emp. — 1513. Fran 

'CIS 1. Kiag of France. 
Edward VI. King of England. 
Mary I.Qaeen of England. 
Elizabeth Q. of E.-~S|)encer. 1 
Ferdinand I. Emp. Sidney. > 



If 53 Extinction o^ the Sfoond, 

or GRECK. il£AD ^ROMAM 
EMPlftB. 

152S Solimaii II. takes the Isle of 

Rhodes itom the Knightsl 

of St. John of Jernsalem;] 

who recdve tfie Island of 

Malta firom the "Emperor, 

Charles V. 

l571jThe Turks take the Island 6f 
Cypms. 



1()U3 

1610 

1619 

1625 

1643 
1653 
1658 
1660 
1685 
1688 
1697 



i70S 

1713 

1714 

lt27 

1748 

1760 

1763 

1783, 

1789 

1798 

179s 

1800 



180f 
1803 



Maximil. II. £. Shakspcare. j 

The defeat of the Iwvincihle Armada, of FhiUp II. King of Spnin.— 

I Sir Francfs Drake. — 160(>. East India Company incorporated. 
Henry IV. King of FrHnre. — First of theHotise of Bonrbon.— Solly. 
Uenr^IY. embraces the Koroish Faith. — Mayeuse-Conde~Coligny. 

James I. King of England and Scotland. — Bnckingham — Raleigh 
Lewis XIII. King of France.^ Richeliea. 
Beginning of the SO Yrs. War, condndted by the Peace of WeHphalia. 
Charles I. King of England and Scotland.— Beheaded I649.— Straf- 
ford — ^Archbi^op liand — Falkland — Hampden. 
Lewis XIV. Kg. of Fr. — Masarln— Tnrenoe. — Edict of Nantes rev. 
f Cromu'eM.^— Estab. of the Naval pre-em*. of Eng. by the victories of 
Leopold I. E. [Blake-Monk-Deane-PenD-Lawson-over tlie Dutch. 
Charles II. .Kg. of £. and S. restoredM~Clareodon~Ormond»Teinplc. 
James II. King of Eng. and Scot. — abdicates the Crown, 1688. 
William III. (P. of Orange) and Mary II. K. and Q. of E.-Ld. Somors. 
Peter the Great, Csar of Moscovy. — Charles XII. King of Sweden. 

Anne, Queen of Great Britain. — Union of England and Scotland. 

The Peace of Utrecht. — Marlb<Hron|^ — ^Addison. 

George I. Elector of Hanover, Arch-Treasurer of the Roman Em> 

George' II. KInc of Great BritsJn. [fire, ascends the British throne. 

The Pence of Aix-la-Chapelle.— Frederic III. King of l*nissfa. 

George III. King of Great Britain, &c. begins his long, glorious 

Tlie Peace of Pans.— 1774. Lewis XVI. [and exemplary reign. 

Tite Peace of Versailles. 

The REVOLunON of France.^ Beginning of the miseries of the kingd. 

Lkwis XVI. King of France, hisQneen* and Sb'er, beheaded. 

War with the new State of France. 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland.— Ht Hon. William Pitt. 

The Peace of Amiens. — Admiral Lord Nelson. 

Failure of that Peaoe, and renewal of the War with France. 



1804 
I8O6 

1818 



1813 
1814 



THE French Empire.— Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Francis II. last' Rom. Emp.— jPViM of GERM. HEAD ^ROM. EMP. 

and titie ofAvamnrcB, 
H. R. H. GsoROE PR. Reo. «B8«mes the tall Sovereignty of these 

realms. 
The army of Napoleon annihilated In Russia. 
Napoleon totally routed in Saxony. 
Pans ta^en by the Allied Powers.— Alexander, Easp. of Russia. 

The New FkBNCH Empire extinoijished. 
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THE PROPHECY OF EZEKIEL CONCERNING 

60GUE, the last Tmnt^tlie Church, hU Invasion of Ros, 
his Discomfiture and final Fidl ; examined, and in part illns- 
trated. By OiiAifVTLU Pbnn, Esq. Foolscap 8yo. 6s. 

A CHRISTIAN'S SURVEY of all the PRINCI- 

PAL EVENTS and PERIODS of the WORLD, from the 
Coonncnoement of History to the Condnsion of Prophecy. By 
Granville Penn, Esq. Third Edition, small 8vo. 78. 6d. 

SACRED MEDITATIONS AND DEVOTIONAL 
POEMS. With Essays in Prose, composed on varioos Occa- 
sions of Life, and pnbhsbed for tiie Use of the intelligent Mind 
in its serious moments. Second Edition. Handsomely printed 
in small 8vo. With an Engraving. 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN SCOT- 
LAND. By George Coojc, D.P. Minister of Laurencekirk, 
Scotland. Three Volomes, 8vo. iL lis. 6d. 

PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY COMPARED; 

in a Course cf Lectures to the King's Scholars, at Westminster. 
By John Irblano, D.D. late of Oriel College, Oxford, Pre- 
bendary and Sub-Dean of Westminster. 8vo. IDs. 6d. 

BOOK OF THE CHURCH: Describing, I. The 
Religions of our British, Roman, and Saxon Ancestors, and 
the Consequences resulting from their respective Systems. — 
S. A Vi«w of Poperr and its Conseqoonoes* — 3. A Pic tore of 
Pncitanisra.— 4. A Picture of Methodism* Concluding with 
an Account of what the Church is, how it acts upon .ns, and 
showing how inseparably it is eopnected with the Interest iof 
the Country. Interspersed with Biographical iSketchrn. 
Neatly printed in one Volume, small 8vo. In tk$ Pnr»L 



Books lately PublUhei. 
THE MISSIONARY: a Poem, in Eijiht Cantos. 

PostSro. 78«6d« 

THE ORIGINAL JOURNAL of thc sbcond 

JOURNEY OF MUNGO PARK INTO THE INTERIOR 
OF AfWCA, in fbc Year 1805. Trantmitted by him to the 
Colopial Secretary of State. Together with the Authentic 
and IiiT£HBSTiK6 PARTXGULARSy Subsequently received, of 
Mr. Park's Melancholy I>bath. To which is prefixed, a 
Biographical Memoir of Mr. Park, from Docmnenta oommani* 
cated ns his Family. In one 8to. Volmney miiform with Mr* 
Park's former Travels, with a Map and other Plates. 

*•* 0«iitlcniai who are desirou of havteg tl^ir Copks of tUs Vfwlt in 4(o. 
are raqp m ad to weaA flieir oanH to the miMiiliar, who dfaea not iatond to 
print dnj m<Nre, to this formf than ihaU he mbacrihod for— 4he prioa ia noC 
cspectod to exceed Sito. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF EDWARD 

GIBBON, Esq. with MEMOIRS ofhis LIFE and WRFTtN GS, 
composed by himself; illustrated from his Letters, with ocoa» 
sional Notes, and NarratiTe. By John Lord SHBPPtVLB. A 
New Edition, comprising nearly One Third of New Mattsr, 
with a new Portrait, from the best Likeness of the Autiior, 
and other Plates. . In 6 Volumes, Svo. 

*•* A List of SalMriban ta^praparins. 

t^t la eonsaqvance of nQmerous applications, Mr. Marray proposes to prim 
the whole of the NewlVfatter separately, in ONE vol. 4to. to Compute the Seta 
vftke Old EdMem. He requests those'Oentleinan, who wish for this additiaiMl 
VblanOf to tevow him wi*h tlMir names, either dfarect, or tbroi^ tlie medinm 
of their Bookaellers, as early as possible, as he pledges himself not to print (tarn 
more copy than shall be actnally sabscribed for prerionsly to Its publication. 

CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 
OF THE BRITISH POETS ; with oecasiomd Selectioas 
Irom their Works. By Thomas Campbbll, Esq, Author of 
the Pleasores of Hope«' Printed .nniformly with, Mr. £Uis!s 
Specimens, in 4 Volumes, post 8vo. In the Pras. 

THE LIFE OF NELSON. By ROBBBT Southst. 
BeantfAill3r pvinted in s Volamet, mall 8vo. with Plates* 
-Second Edition. lOs. 

••* Many Lives of NEiMNiiaTe been written ; one is y«t«nanflaf^ daar 
and concise enonch to become a Manual for the yoaog Sailor, which na mi^ 
carry .^oni with him tiU he has treainred np the examplenn bis memory and 
in his heart. In attempting snch a Work, the Author proposes to himself to 
write the Cnloty of oor great Ifavnl Hero ; for the best lology of NBUOH 
is the faithfhl history of his actiou ; thc*best history, is that which ahaU relate 
^hem most persplcnonsly. 



Soaks lately Published, 
TALAVERA: a Poem, with ^ot^. The Ninth 

London Edition ; with important Additions and Corrections. 
To which are now added Trafalgar, and other Poems. With 
a Portrait of Lord* WELtiffGTOir, from an original Bast. 
Handsomely printed in 4to. 158. 

THE PEACOCK AT HOME; with other Poems. 
By Mrs. DoRSEf. Handsomely printed in small 8vo. 58. 

A NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC COOKERY; 
formed upon Principles of Economy ; and adapted to the Use 
of Private Families. Comprising . also the Art of Carving, 
Observations on the Management of the Dairy, and Poultry 
Yard -, Instructions for Home Brewery, Wines, &c, ; Cookery 
for the Sick, and for the Poor ; many very nseful Miscellaneous 
Receipts, and Directions proper to be given to Servants both 
in Town and Country. To which is prefixed, an Ejisay on 
domestic Economy and Honsehold .Maiiagement, comprising 
many Observations which will be fonnd particularly useful to 
the Mistress of a Family. By a Lady. A New Edition. In 
a neat and closely printed Volnme, small 8vo. containing 10 
Plates. 7s. 6d. 

A FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK: a CoUecfioii of 
more than Eight Hundred truly valuable Receipts (omitting 
those in Medicine and Cookery) in various Branches of Do- 
mestic Economy, selected from the Works of Briftkk and 
Foreign Writers of unquestionable Experience and Authority, 
and from the attested Communications of scientific Friends. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Dr. Charles Taylor, Secretary 
to the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; to 
whose snperintendance the Work has been submitted, and to 
. whom the Editor has been indebted for many valuable Com- 
munications. A New Edition, greatly improved, handsomely 
printed in Foobcap 8vo. similar to Domestic Cookery. 
78. 6d. 

THE COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS ; Jllustrated 
*in a Series of fThree Hundred Engravings, selected from the 
finest Specimens of Art, with a Descriptive Introduction. By 
Thomas Hope; Elegantly printed in ^ Volumes^ royal 8vo. 
21. 2s. / 

•«* A few Large Paper Copies, in 2 VolanMs, royal 4to. 61. 5s. 

GERTRUDE OF WYOMING, and other Poems. 
By Thomas Campbell, Author of" The Pleasures of Hope." 
New £dition, small 8vo. 9s. 
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